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IX. — The Kindred Germanic Words of German and English, 
exhibited with reference to their Consonant-Relations. 

By A. H. EDGREN, Ph.D., 

LATELY INSTRUCTOR IN YALE COLLEGE, NOW OP THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LtJND, SWEDEN. 

The object of this paper is to put together, for convenience 
of reference and use, the historically-related words of English 
and German, so far as they illustrate the so-called " Grimm's 
Law" of the Germanic rotation of mutes. The general law 
is stated by Grimm as follows : " In the labial, lingual, and 
guttural sounds the Gothic (Saxon, Frisian, Scandinavian) 
surds correspond to the High-German aspirates, the Gothic 
sonants to the High-German surds, and the Gothic aspirates 
to the High-German sonants. Or, more exactly, as follows : 
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The law as thus stated, however, expresses only the general 
relation of High German to the other Germanic languages. 
Even in those High-German dialects which had most fully 
carried out the second process of rotation, some exceptions 
have to be recognized in the guttural and labial series ; and 
these exceptions become much more numerous when the 
whole body of High-German speech is considered. The term 
"Old High- German" is generic; it comprises a variety of 
dialects, used by different authors; and they show a great 
many discrepancies, not least in regard to the change of 
mutes, illustrating by various intermediate steps the gradual 
progress from Low to High-German. In order to emphasize 
this variety and indicate what High-German he is speaking 
of, Grimm frequently recurs to the expression strengalthoch- 
deutsch (i. e. Alemannic and Bavarian), and he would prefer 
to use, instead of the generic term " Old High-German," the 
specific terms Alemannic, Bavarian, Prankish, etc., if the 
literary remains allowed of such a strict classification. 
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A matter not always sufficiently considered should here be 
noticed, namely, the relative uncertainty of pronunciation 
during the periods in question ; for the want of a strict 
phonetic spelling, as well as the inaccuracy of copyists, will 
of necessity veil more or less the phonetic nature of all ancient 
records. 

This variety and uncertainty within the Old High-German 
dialects nowise detract from the significance of the general 
law demonstrated by Grimm ; they only show that, here as 
elsewhere, linguistic changes are effected not by a wholesale 
ideal regularity, but by the realistic irregularity — determined, 
however, ultimately by law — of historical growth. The rota- 
tion of mutes within the Germanic tongues is once for all 
clearly proved, but the very unevenness of the process — 
whatever be its cause — will of necessity bring to light many 
varied phases of change, if only a sufficiently comprehensive 
research is made ; and it thus warns us to be cautious about 
applying its theoretic formula rigidly in all cases. 

This applies with especial force to the comparison of two 
such languages as English and German. Modern German is 
somewhat loosely spoken of as a descendant of the Old High- 
German and an inheritor of its phonetic laws. But the 
vagueness of the name Old High-German itself, as pointed 
out above, involves this statement in an uncertainty which 
can be removed only by a more exact definition. The literary 
language of Germany sprang undoubtedly, in the main, from 
one of the Old High-German dialects, though with a goodly 
admixture from the others and from Low-German ; but that 
dialect was more nearly related to the idiom used in Otf ried and 
in the version of Tatian (which bordered on the Low-German) 
than to the strictest Old High-German. The result is that 
Modern German shows a considerable deviation from the full 
requirements of Grimm's law, especially in regard to palatals 
and labials ; in this, partly agreeing with the Middle High- 
German — which, however (with various differences between 
initials, medials, and finals), is more closely related to the 
rigid Old High-German than is the New-German. But, aside 
from this derivation, the phonetic character of the New- 
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German vocabulary is removed from the theoretic norm of the 
High-German not only by borrowing from other Teutonic 
tongues, especially from different High-German dialects and 
from Low-German (and, indeed, from non-Germanic tongues 
as well, though that is not here considered), and to some 
degree, by the reactive influence of this borrowing, but also 
by the inner changes wrought out during a long period of 
independent existence. 

New-German, on the one hand, is a varied form of a less 
strict Old High-German dialect; but, on the other, English, the 
descendant of Anglo-Saxon and the inheritor of its phonetic 
structure, has also not remained stationary during the many 
centuries of its life. Aside from the sweeping changes effected 
by the loss of single letters and endings and by the mutation 
of vowels — changes with which we are here only indirectly 
concerned — the consonant-system has been variously altered : 
witness, for instance, the development of the sounds ch and 
j, the change of g to y, of so to sh, of/ to v, etc., noticed 
below. The phonetic relation between German and English 
must therefore show many deviations from that which existed 
between Anglo-Saxon and the rigid Old High-German. It is 
intended in the following to exhibit definitely that relation, 
by means of a tolerably complete collection of kindred words 
illustrating it. 

The principle followed in collecting the words has been 
this: to give, along with its English and Anglo-Saxon corres- 
pondent, every German root-word and its strictest extant Old 
High-German form (but other older forms only when they 
throw light on the point in question) ; and, further, every 
derivative of that root- word in so far as it exhibits any new 
phonetic combination, or has deviated otherwise in form to 
such an extent as not to be easily recognizable in its relation 
to the root. It would evidently be a waste of space -to give 
compounds or derivatives whose connection is evident at a 
glance (such, for instance, as Sprecher from sprechen, fraehten 
from Fracht, etc.), unless they exhibit a varied phonetic 
relation (as in Sprache, speech, from sprechen, . speak), or 
combination (as in Macht from mogen, Tode from Tod: see 
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below). But, on the other hand, it would be impracticable to 
trace all words back to their ultimate sources and to exclude 
some on account of their remote relationship with others oF a 
quite different form and meaning (to exclude, for instance, 
garden, because it is derived from the root represented by 
Goth. gairdan=gurden, or Wald, because it probably comes 
from the same root as wild}. The only acceptable way 
seemed to be to give all words which are not clearly akin in 
form and meaning with other German words, and which have 
therefore an independent existence in the mind of the common 
speaker. Further, proper names and onomatopoetic interjec- 
tions have, for evident reasons, been excluded. Further, 
Germauic words which have passed through Latin or any of 
the Romance languages before they were again incorporated 
in a new sense into German or English (such as Crlocke, 
through Lat. clocca from o.h.g. cloccon) are omitted. Once 
more, non-Germanic words borrowed from foreign languages, 
even when they have been so fully naturalized as to follow 
the general current of transmutation (like Sichel, sickle, from 
Lat. secula; Pech, pitch, from Lat. pix; Schule, school, from 
Lat. schola; Ziegel, tile, from Lat. tegula; Wittwe, widow, 
apparently from Lat. vidua; and many others). 

In regard to arrangement the method followed is, to make 
the comparison throughout from a German starting-point, 
except in the rare cases where English words contained 
consonants which have been dropped in German. For the sake 
of unity of treatment and ease of reference, it seemed best 
to proceed always from one of the two languages to the other ; 
and the German offers the advantage of possessing fuller 
forms, and of having lost original consonants much more 
rarely than the English. Further, the words are arranged 
according as the consonants under consideration occur at their 
beginning, middle, or end. 

Finally, the whole subject is, for convenience of comparison, 
treated under these four heads : 

I. Palatal mutes, fricatives, and nasals ; 

II. Dental (lingual) mutes, and fricatives ; 

III. Labial mutes, and fricatives ; 

IV. Nasals (except palatal), semi-vowels, and h. 
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The abbreviations used (as o.h.g. for Old High German, 
a.s. for Anglo-Saxon, o.N. for Old Norse, etc.), and the designa- 
tion of some English sounds, are all self-explaining from their 
connection. The words given in parentheses after the German 
and English words are invariably their corresponding strict 
Old High-German and Anglo-Saxon forms, unless otherwise 
specified. 

I. — Palatal Mutes, Fricatives, and Nasals. 

1. German k — English k. 

A. Initial: kahl (chalo), callow (calu); Kalb (chalp), calf (cealf); halt 
(chalt), cold (ceald); Kamm (champ), comb (camb); keck, quick (chech, qufic), 
quick (cwic); kennen (chennan), ken (cennan); Kerbe (wanting in o.h.g.), 
kerp (cyrf); Kern (chBrno), kernel (cyrnel); Kiel (chiol), keel (ciol); Kiel 
(wanting in o.h.g.), quill (wanting in a.s.); Happen, klaffen(ca\a.r>adji), clap 
(clappan); Klaue (chlava), claw (clawu); kleben (chlepSn), cleave (cleoflan); 
Klee (chl§o), clover (claefer); Klei (from l.g.), clay (claeg); Kleid (wanting in 
o.h.g.), cloth (clfidh); kUin (chleini), clean (claene) ; klieben (chliopan), cleave 
(cleofan); klingen (chlingan), clink, clang (wanting in a.s.); Klippe (from 
L.G.), cliff (clif); klopfen (chloph6n), dap (clappan); Kloss, Klotz (chlfiz), 
clod (clot); Kluft (chluft), cleft (from clifan); Klumpen (wanting in o.h.g.), 
clump (wanting in a.s.); Knau(e)l, Knauel (dimin. of chliwi), clew (cliwe); 
Kohle (chol), coal (col); kommen (chuGman), come (cuman); Konig (chun- 
ninc), king (cyning); Korn (chorn), corn (corn); krachen (chrahhon), crack 
(cracian) ; Kraft (chraft), craft (craft) ; Krahe (chraia), crow (era we) ; Krahn, 
Kranich (chranuh), crane (cran); Krampe (chrampS), cramp-iron (wanting 
in a.s.); Krampf (wanting in o.h.g., but from chrimphan), cramp (wanting 
in a.s., but see krimpen); krank (wanting in o.h.g), crank (crane); kratzen 
(chrazcin), (s)cratch (wanting in a.s.); kriecken (chriohhan), crouch = crook?; 
krimpen (chrimphan), crimp (crimpan); Krippe (chrippa), m'J(cryb); krit- 
teln (wanting in o.h.g.), crowd (creodan); Krucke (chruchfi), crutch (cryce?) 
(perhaps from Lat. crux); Krume (wanting in o.h.g), crum(b) (crume); 
krumm (chrump), crump (crumb); Kriippel (wanting in o.h.g.), cripple 
(crypel); Kuh (chuo), cow (cu); kuhl (chuoli), cool (col); kiihn (chuoni), 
keen (cyne); Kuss (chus), kiss (coss); Qualm (qualm), qualm (cwealm). 

B. Medial: Acker (acchar), acre (acer); backen (pachan), bake (bakan); 
Bake (pouhhan), beacon (beacen); Balken (palcho), balk (bale); baxen (fr. 
li.G. baksen; m.h.g. puxen), box (wanting in A.s.); blinken (wanting in 
o.h.g., but planch, 'blanc'), blink (blican?); Borke(fr. l.g.), bark (wanting 
in A.s.); decken (decchan), deck (theccan); denken (denchan), think (then- 
cean); ducken (from tuhhan), duck (wanting in a.s.); Ecker (wanting in 
o.h.g.), acorn (aecern); Enkel (anchal), ancle (ancleov); Flachs (flans), flax 
(fleax); Fuchs (funs), fox (fox); gackeln (m.h.g. gagen), cackle (wanting in 
a.s.); glucken (wanting in o.h.g.), cluck (cloccan); hacken (wanting in 
o.h.g.), hack (haccan); Haken (haccho), hook (hoc); Hoke (wanting in 

16 
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o.h.g.), hawker (wanting in a.s.); knacken (wanting in o,n.Q.), knack (want- 
ing in A.s.); lecken (lech6n), lick (liccan); lenken( wanting in o.h.g.), link 
(wanting in a.s.); Locke (locch), lock (locc); Luke (wanting in o.h.g.), lock 
(loc); melken (melchan), milk (melcan); nachst (nShist), next (nexta); Nacken 
(hnacch), neck (hnaecca); nackt (nachot), naked (nacod); Ochs (ohso), ox 
(oxa) ; pflucken (plocc6n), pluck (pluccian?) ; pkken (picchan), pick (pyccan?) ; 
Poike (wanting in o.h.g.), pock (pocc); Pokel (wanting in o.h.g.), pickle 
(wanting in a.s. ?); recken (recchan), rack (raeccan); Roclcen (roceho), rock 
(wanting in a.s.); Schenkel (schenchil?), shank (sceanca) ; Smack (fr. l.g.), 
smack (snacc); schuckem (wanting in o.h.g.), shobk (wanting in a.s.); sechs 
(sehs), six (six); sinken (sinchan), sink (sincan); stecken (stehhan), stick 
(stician); stinken (stinchan), stink (stincan); trinken (trinchan), drink (drin- 
can); Wachs (wahs), wax (veax); wachsen (waksan). wax (veaxen); winken 
(winchan), wink (yimci&a); Zecke (wanting in o.h.g.), tick (wanting in a.s.); 
zirken (probably from e.), chirk (wanting in a.s.); zwicken (zuicchan), tweak 
(twiccian); zwinken (zuincho-), twinkle (twinclian). 

C. Final: Back (fr. l.g.), back (baec); Bank (panch), bank (banc); 
Block (piloh), block (wanting in a.s.); Bock (pocch), buck (bucca); Dank 
(danch), thanks (thane); dick (dicchi), thick (thicce); Gliick (wanting in 
o.h.g.), luck (wanting in a.s.); keck (check, quec), quick (owic); krank 
(wanting in o.h.g.), crank (crane); leek (from l.g.), leaky (hlecc); Mark 
(marka), mark (meark); Mark (march), mark (marc);. Schmack (smach), 
smaek (smac); Schock (wanting in o.h.g.), shock (wanting in a.s.); stark 
(starh), stark (stearc); Stock (stocch), stock (stocc); Volk (folch), folk (folc); 
Werk (werach), work (weorc); Wrack (from l.g.), wreck (wanting in a.s.). 

According to this list, German k corresponds to English k 
as initial in 53 words, as medial in 50 words, and as final in 
19 words. Several of these words are not represented in 
the Old High-German ; and in order to establish the relation 
between German and English, as compared with the Old High- 
German and the Anglo-Saxon, they should be excluded. The 
numbers are then: initial 44, medial 86, final 13. Many are 
likewise wanting in Anglo-Saxon, but being borrowed, as a 
rule, from dialects phonetically on a level with the Anglo- 
Saxon, they need not be specially considered. 

The Anglo-Saxon forms have without exception k (c) ; and 
the Old High-German forms have all (save ploecori) eh, hh, or 
h, probably signs for very slightly differentiated pronuncia- 
tions of the aspirated k (the theoretical M), but used rather 
promiscuously, though ch prevails as initial, hh as medial, 
and h (cA) as final. The German k has, then, in these words 
remained stationary. 
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2. German k = English ch. 

A. Initial: Kafer (chBvar), chafer (ceafor); karg (charag), chary 
(cearig); Kauf (chouf), cheap (ceap); Kiesel (chisil), chide- (cisil, cesel); 
kiesen, kilren (chiosan), choose (ceosan); Kimme (fr. l.g.), chimb (wanting 
in a.s.); Kinn (chinni), chin (cin); kippen (wanting in o.h.g.), chip (wanting 
in a.s.); Kilchlein (wanting in o.h.g.), chicken (cicen). 

B. Medial: Birke (phicha), birch (beorc); Kriicke (chruchfi), crutch 
(crycc?) (perhaps from Lat. crux); recken (recchan), reach (recian); renken 
(-renkan), wrench (wrencan); Starke (starchi), starch (in a s. only stearc, 
'strong'); sticken (stitch, but not the verb), stitch (stician); strecken (strec- 
chan), stretch (streccan); zwicken (zuicchan), twitch (twiccian). 

C. Pinal: Bank (panch), bench (bene); Fink (fincho), finch (fine). 

Thus, German k corresponds to English ch as initial in 9 
words (3 wanting in o.h.g.), as medial in 7 words, and as 
final in 2 words. 

The Anglo-Saxon forms have, wherever found, c (always, 
except when final and in torencan, streccan, preceding e, i, or 
y: compare # =y) ; and the Old High-German forms (except 
in -renkan), ch, the aspirated form of k. 

3. German k = English g. 

A. Initial: nothing. 

B. Medial: drucken (drucchan), trig (thryecan) ; Hexe (hagazussa), hag 
(hagtesse); Nickel (fr. l.g.), nag (wanting in a.s.); Schlacke (wanting in 
o.h.g.), slag (wanting in a.s.) ; trecken (wanting in o.h.g.), drag (dragan); 
wackeln (wag6n), wag (wagian). 

C. Final: Pfiock (wanting in o.h.g.), plug (wanting in a.s. ?). 

German k, then, corresponds to English g as medial in 6 
words (3 wanting in o.h.g.), and as final doubtfully in one. 
Two of the three Old High-German forms have g, in this 
agreeing with the Anglo-Saxon ; and one cch, corresponding 
to Anglo-Saxon cc. The others are doubtful. 

4. German k = English j (written dg~). 

Medial : Briicke (pruccS), bridge (brycg) ; Ecke (ekka), edge (ecg) y Hecke 
(hegga), hedge (hegge); Miicke (mucca), midge (mycg); Bucken (hrucki), 
ridge (hrycg). 

In these five words (except for Hecke) the Old High-German 
form has k (also <?), and the Anglo-Saxon eg. The words are 
nearly all of uncertain derivation and connection. 
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5. German k = English t, th. 

Initial: Quehle (duahilfi, m.h.g. twehele, n.g. also Zwehle), towel (wanting 
inA.s.); quengeln (from duengil, akin to m.h.g. twingen), twinge (wanting 
in a.s.); Quirl (thuiril = duiril?, from dueran), twirl (thwiril): quer (tw6r, 
late), thwart (thweor). 

In three words, German k corresponds to English t and 
once to th. The lingual is the original sound, and the German 
k an abnormal deviation. 

6. German k not represented in English pronunciation. 

A. Initial: Knabe (knabo), knave (cnapa); knacken (wanting in o.h.g.), 
knack (wanting in a.s.); knappen, Knapsack (wanting in o.h.g.), knap, 
knapsack (wanting in a.s.); knastern (from l.g.), gnash (wanting in a.s. ?); 
Knauf (= Knopf), knob, knop (cnaep); Knecht (chneht), knight (cniht); 
Kneif (from l.g.), knife (cnlf); kneten (chnetan), knead (chnedan); Knie 
(chniu), knee (cneov); Knochen, Knochel (from l.g.), knuckle (cnucl); 
Knollen (chnollo), knoll (cnoll); Knopf (chnoph), knob, knop (cnaep); Knoten 
(chnodo), knot (cnot); kniltten (from l.g.), knit (cnyttan). 

B. Medial: Deichsel (dihsala), thill (thisla); trocken (trucchan), dry 
(dryg, dryge). 

C. Final: Mark (marac), marrow (mearh; o.n. mergr). 

Here the German k is unrepresented in English pronuncia- 
tion as initial in 14 words (7 wanting in o.h.g.), as medial in 
2 words, and as final in one word. It is chiefly before n that 
English k (a.s. e) is dropped in pronunciation. The forms 
in Old High-German have generally the usual aspiration of 
k, eh. The vowel-substitute for the lost guttural in dry and 
marrow is analogous to that observed further on in words 
with a lost g (see German g = English vowel-change, in 13, 
below). 

7. German nk = English n. 

Medial: henken (henchan), hang (hangan); schlenkern (from slengira), 
sling (slingan). 

In both these words, the German seems to represent better 
than the Old High-German the expected mutation (in this 
respect differing from the nearest kindred to hang and sling, 
hangen, schlingen). 

8. German g = English g. 

A. Initial: Oalgen (kalgo), gallow (galga); Galle "(calla), gall (gealla); 
Oans (kans), goose (g6s forgons); Garten (karto), garden (wanting in a.s., 
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but geard, 'yard '); Gasse (gaza, from kezan), gate (geat); Gast (kast), guest 
(gaest) ; Gaueh (kouch), gawk (geak) ; Gaum (kuomo), gum (goma) ; ge ben, 
(kepan), give (gifan); gegen (kakan), 'gainst (gean) ; gehen (kan), go (gangan); 
Oehre (kero), gore (gar); Oeiss (keiz), goat (gat); gelten (keltan), -geld 
(geldan); gehen (only the noun galza), geld (only gylte); Oerste (kerstS), 
grist (grist, gerst); Oiebel (kipil), gable (wanting in a.s. ; gable probably 
through Fr.); giessen (kiozan), gush (wanting in A.s.); Gilde (from l.g. 
gilde, and akin to Geld), guild (gild); be-ginnen (pikinnan), be-gin (beginnan); 
Glanz (glanz ? but the verb clenzan), glance (wanting in a. s. ) ; Glas (klas), 
glass (glaes); glato (klat), glad (glad); Gold (kold), gold (gold); Gott (kot), 
god (god); graben (krapan), grave (grafan); gram (gram, late, but kremjan), 
grim (gram); Gras (kras), grass (graes); grass (adv. grazzo), grisly (grislic); 
grau (krao), grey (graeg); grauen (-gruen), grewsome (wanting in a.s.); 
greifen (krifan), gripe (gripan); grell (wanting in O.H.G.), grill (a.s. the verb 
grellan); Griess, GriUze (krioz), grit, groats (greot); grob (gerob), gruff 
(wanting in a.s.); gross (kroz), great (great); grim (kruoni), green (grene); 
Grund (krunt), ground (grund); grunzen (grunzen, but krunnizod), grant 
(grunnan); grussen (kruozan), greet (grgtan); Gurt, gilrten (kurtan), gird 
(gyrdan); gut (kuot), good (god). 

B. Mbdial: Flagge (from l.g.), flag (wanting in a.s.); mager (magar), 
meagre (mager); schmiegen, (wanting in o.h.g.), smug, smuggle (smfigan); 
tragen (trakan), drag (dragan); wegen (wekan, wegan), wag (wegan): Wagen 
fromwegen; Zarge (zarga), target (targe?). 

C. Final: Berg (perac), berg (beorh); Burg (puruc), burg (byrig); Zweig 
(zuic), twig (twig). 

According to this list, German g corresponds to English g 
as initial in 42 words (2 wanting in o.h.g.), as medial in 6 
words (2 wanting in o.h.g.), and as final in 3 words. The 
Anglo-Saxon forms have g everywhere, except only in beorh 
(o.e. bergK) ; and the Old High-German shows in 41 of its 
47 forms the expected k. The exceptions are galza, grazzo, 
-gruen, none of them direct correspondents, gerob, magar, 
wegan. (In four others, k, by inference from kindred words.) 

It should be noticed that the frequent quasi-aspiration of 
final and medial g is here disregarded. When carried out, it 
is in fact a further progression of the Old High-German k. 

9. German g = English y. 

A. Initial : Garten (karto), yard (geard) ; gahnen (kenen), yawn (ganian, 
geoniwi) ; gaJiren (jesan), yeast (gist); gar (karo), yare (gearn); Gam (karn), 
yarn (gearn); gelb (kelo), yellow (geolo); gelfen (from keif), yelp (gelpan) ; 
gem (kerno), yearn (georne).— Compare also: Auge f eye; fliegen, fly; liegen, 
lie; liigen, lie, below. 
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In these eight words the Anglo-Saxon form has g (before 
an e : compare k = ch, above) ; and in seven of them the 
strictest Old High-German forms have the expected k. 

10. German g = English k. 

A. Initial : gackeln (wanting in o.h.g.), cackle (wanting in a.s.) ; glucken 
(wanting in o.h.g.), cluck (cluccan). 

B. Medial: biegmrn (from piokan), buxom (bocsum); saugen (sugan), 
suck (sucan). 

The apparently retrogressive change of the palatal in these 
four words is of too uncertain a character to prove anything. 
Only two of them are represented in the Old High-German, 
and their palatals do not agree. The Anglo-Saxon is con- 
sistent in showing k. 

11. German g = English j. 

A. Initial: Gimpel (from m.h.g. gumpen, ' jump '), jump (not found 
in A.S.). 

B. Medial : hegen (hekjan), hedge (hegian). 

12. German g = English /. 

Final: genug (kannok), enough (genog, genob); Trog (troc), trough 
(trog); Twerg (tuerc), dwarf (dweorg). 

In these three words, the English / is an anamolous devia- 
tion from the original palatal sound. 

13. German g is represented in English, for the most part, 
by some vowel-change or extension. 

A. Initial: ge- = (ka-), y-, e-nough (ge-); gleich=ge-leich (ka-lih), like 
(ge-llc, lie). 

B. Medial: Auge (ouga), eye (egge); biegen, beugen (piokan), bow 
(bugan); bergen, Her-berge (perkan, heri-pergon), bury, har-bor (beorgan, 
here-berga) ; Bogen (poko), bow (boga) ; borgen (porakan), borrow (borgian) ; 
Degen (dekan), thane (thegen); eigen (eikan), own (agen); fegen (f agon), fair 
(fager); Felge (felaga), felly, felloe (felga); Felge (felaga), fallow (fealga); 
fliegen (fliokan), fly (fleogan) ; folgen (folken), follow (fylgan) ; Galgen (kalgo), 
gallow (galga); gegen (kakan), gain- (gegn, gean); Hagel (hakal), hail 
(hagal); Hugel (from m.h.g. huvel), hill (hill, hyl); Lauge (louga), lye (laeg, 
leah); legen (lekjan), lay (lecgen); liegen (likkan), lie (licgan); lugen (liokan), 
lie (leogan); Magd (makad), maid (maegedh); Magen (mago), maw (maga); 
mogen (magan), may (magan); manig- (manec), many (manig); Morgen 
(morkan), morrow, morn, (morgen); Nagel (nagal), nail (naegel); nagen 
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(gi-nakan), gnaw (gnagan); Begen (rekan), rain (regn); Rogen (rogan), roe 
(wanting in a.s.); Boggen (rocco), rye (ryge); Sage (saga, but saken), saw 
sagu, obs.); Sage (saga), saw (sage); sagen (saken), say (secgan); schwelgen 
(suelkan), swallow (svelgan); Segel (sekal), sail (segel); Sorge (soraga, but 
sorken), sorrow (sorg); tragen (trakan), draw (dragan); Vogel (focal), fowl 
(fugol); wagen (wekan), weigh (wegan); Zagel (zagaX), tail (taegel). 

C. Final: Balg (palk), belly, bellows (baelg); Burg (puruk), borough 
(byrig); emsig (emizio.o), erwpty (aemtig); Honig (honic), honey (hunig); 
learg (charag), chary (cearig); Pflug (pl<5h, phlough, phluoch), plough 
(wanting in a.s.); se ty (salic), silly (saelig): Tag (tac), day (daeg); Talg 
(from l.g.), tallow (telg); Teig (teic), dough (dag); Weg (wee), way (weg); 
zwanzig etc. (zweinzuc), twenty etc. (twentig): to which should be added 
some rather freely formed adjectives in -ig like wind-ig (wint-ac), . wind-y 
(wind-ig). 

It thus appears that German g is unrepresented in English 
except by some vowel-change: as initial in one word (ge-, 
entering more or less clearly into several combinations), as 
medial in 37 words, and as final in 13 words (some of which 
are formed in common by the suffiix -ig}. It is worthy of 
notice that certain series of vowel-sounds' occur in English 
before the lost g. The most common are those represented 
by ai, ow in maid, gallow, each (waiving some slight differ- 
ences) occurring in 15 words ; and by y in empty, occurring 
in 10 words (in some of which, however, it is only the Anglo- 
Saxon %). The remainder are about equally divided between 
those represented in saw, bow, and lie. 

Wherever a word is found in Anglo-Saxon (in only two 
instances it is wanting), it has g (3 times cg~), which corres- 
ponds to the German g; and the strict Old High-German has 
in 36 of its 48 words the expected k (a couple of times, by 
inference from kindred forms). Only two words are not 
found represented in the Old High-German. In regard to 
the pronunciation of final and medial g compare what is said 
on p. 121. 

14. German g = English n. 
Final: Kordg (chunninc), king (cyning). 

15. German ft = English n. 

A. Medial: Jn^era (prinkan), bring (hting&n) ; dringen (dnngaa, pret. 
dranc), throng tthnngan); fangen (ieihan), fang (fangan) ; hangen (kalian, 
pret. Wane), hang (hangan); klingen (chlingan, pret. chlanc, klinkan), 
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clang ("wanting in a.s. ); Lunge (lungunna), lung (lunge); Pranger ("want- 
ing in o.h.g.), prong (wanting in a.s.); ringen (rinkan), wring ("wringan); 
schlingen (slingen, but slinka), sling (slingan); schwingen (suinkan), swing 
(swingan); singen (sinkan), sing ("singan); Spange (spangS), spang obsol. 
("spange); springen (sprincan), spring (springan); strenge (strenki), strong 
(Strang); Zange (zanka). tongs (tange); Zunge (zungft), tongue (tunge). 

B. Final: Ding ("dine), thing ("thing); Dung (tunga), dung (dung); 
jung (junc), young (geong); lang (\mc), long Clang); Ring (hrink), ring 
(hring) ; Strang (stranc), string fstreng). To these should be added words 
in -ung f-unka), akin to Engl, words in -ing (-ung, -ing). 

There are thus 23 words (only one not found in the Old 
High-German) in which the German n and English guttural 
nasals correspond (in 15 of them as medial, and in 7 as 
final). The Anglo-Saxon forms of these words (wanting 
only in two instances) have everywhere ng, and 15 of the 
strictest Old High-German forms (a few by inference from kin- 
dred forms) have the expected flk. Four have ng, and two h; 
but their representatives in Modern German, fangen, hangen, 
seem to have come through the Low-German. 

16. German n = English n-g. 

Medial: Angel (angul), angle (angel); Finger (fingar), finger (finger); 
mengen (mengan), mingle (mengan). 

In these three words, as is seen, the Old High-German and 
Anglo-Saxon forms agree in regard to the palatal nasal. 

17. German n = English n-k. 

Medial: Klingen (chlingan, klinkan), clink (wanting in a.s.); sprengen 
(sprengan), sprinkle ("sprengan, sprencan). 

18. German ft = English fl-j. 

Medial: Sengen (senkan), singe (sengan); zwingen (duinkan), twinge 
CO. Sax. thuingan?). 

19. English g not represented in German. 
Final: egg (aeg), Ei (ei, pi. eigir; from an older egi). 

20. German ch = English k. 

A. Medial: brauchen (pruhhan), brook (brucan); brechen (prBhhan), 
break (brecan) ; -chen (-chin), -kin (-cyn?); dicht (from dlhan), thick (thicce); 
Eiche (eih), oak (Sk) ; Habicht (hapuh), hawk (hafok) ; Hechel (wanting in 
o.h.g.), heckle (wanting in a.s.); horchen (h6rech6n), hearken (hercnian); 
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Joch (joh), yoke (geoc); Knoehen, Knochel (from l.g.), knuckle (cnucl); 
Kuchlein (wanting in o.h.g.), chicken (cycen); leclien (lechen), leak (leccan); 
Lerche (lgrahhfi), lark (lSverke); machen (mahhSn), make (makian); rachen 
(rehhan), wreak (wrekan) ; Rechen (rehho), rake (race); rechnen (rehhanon), 
reckon (reknan) ; riechen (riohhan), ree& (rfikan) ; &KiAe (sahha), sake (sacu); 
schleichen (slihhan), sfc'raA; (slincan); Speiche (speichS), spoke (spfice); sprechen 
(sprehhan), speak (sprecan); streiehen (strihhan), strike (strlcan); suchen 
(suohhan), seek (s§kean); tauchen (tuhhan), duck (wanting in A.s.); wachen 
(wahhen), wake (wakian); Woche (wehbfi), week (wike, wuke); Zeichen 
(zeihhan), token (tfiken); Ziec/ie (ziechfi), tick (wanting in a.s.?). 

B. Final: auch (ouh), eke(ea,c); Bach (pah), beck (becc); bleich (pleih), 
bleak (blgk); Bloch (piloh), block (wanting in a.s.); Bruch (pruoh), brook 
(brok); Buch (puob), book (b6k); Deich (fr. L.G.), dike (dlk); fflch (wanting 
in o.h.g.), elk (elcb); Bate-rich (anetrecho), drake (wanting in a.s.?); Oauch 
(kouch), gawk (geak); gleich (kalih), like (gelle); lech (wanting in o.h.g., but 
lechen), leaky (hlecc) ; Loch (16h), lock (loc); Milch (milub), milk (miluc) ; 
Schmauch (fr. l.g.), smoke (sniocca); siech (sioh), sick (seok); Storch (storah), 
stork (store); Teich (wanting in o.h.g.), dike (die); Tuch (tuoh), duck (want- 
ing in A. 8.); weich (weih), weak (wSc). 

German ch, then, corresponds to English k in 47 words, in 
29 as a medial, and in 21 as a final. Deducting words not 
represented in the Old High-German the relation is, as medial 
25, and as final 17. The Anglo-Saxon form has everywhere 
k and the Old High-German form hh or ch, both these signs 
(probably very slightly differing in their utterance) being 
found for nearly every word. The permutation is therefore 
here complete, in so far as the German ch represents the aspi- 
rated k. 

21. German ch = English ch. 

A. Medial: Buche (puohba), beech (b6ce); bleiclien (bllchan), bleach 
(bllcan); Hechel (wanting in o.h.g.), hatchel (wanting in A.s.); kriechen 
(chrioehan), crouch (wanting in a.s.); Leiche (1th), lich (He); reichen 
(reichen), reach (raecan) ; Sprache (sprShha), speech (spraec, spaec) ; wachen 
(wahhe"n), watch (wacian), prov. G. wachten. 

B. Final: Bruch (pruh), breach (brike); Bach (dah), thatch (thaec); 
reich (rlhhi), rich (rice); solch (s61ib), such (sulic); welch (huellh), which 
(hwylic). 

In these 13 words the Anglo-Saxon form, wherever met 
with (wanting for two words), has k, and the Old High-Ger- 
man form (wanting for one word), the expected h(h~) or ch 
(generally both) 7 times as medial and 5 as final. It is then 
the English which, by changing its original A-sound to the 
17 
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palato-lingual ch, has broken the theoretical relation between 
the Low and High- German dialects. 

22. German ch = English /. 

A. Medial: lachen (hlahhan), fo«#A (hlelihan) ;• sacht (from l.g. sacht= 
o.h.g. samfte), soft (sot'te) ; Sehacht (wanting in o.h.g.), shaft (wanting in 
A.s.)?; sichten (through l.g. from sib), sift (siftan). 

B. Pinal: ranch (rflh), rovgh (rflh, hreog, reow etc.). 

In these five words, the English and the German share 
equally the claim of originality in regard to the sounds/ and 
ch. In two- English words (soft, sift~), and in two German 
words (lachen, rauch}. the originality of the / and the 
cA-sounds are confirmed by both the Anglo-Saxon and the Old 
High-German ; in two others (laugh, rough; sacht, sichten') 
the English / seems anomalously changed from the earlier 
palatal, and the 'German ch introduced from the Low-German. 
Schacht, shaft is of uncertain connection. 

23. German ch = English t. 

Final: Zwerch (duBrah), thwart (thweorh). Akin seem to be also flach, 
flat. 

24. German ch is represented in English pronunciation by 
some vowel-change. 

A. Medial: aeht (aht6), eight (eahta); dicht (from dihan), tight (tyged, 
tyht) ;/«<*<<»!. (fehtan), fight (feohtan); Flucht (fluht), flight (flyht); Fracht 
(from l.g. fracht = o.h.g. frght, 'merit'), freight, fraught (v/ anting in a.s.); 
Furcht (forahta), fright (fyrhtu); Knecht (chneht), knight (cniht); leicht 
(Uhti), light (leoht) ; Licht (lioht), light (leoht) ; Maeht (maht), might (meaht) ; 
Morcliel (morhila), moril, perhaps through French (wanting in a.s.); Nacht 
(naht), night (neaht, niht); nicht (ngowiht, nieht), nought, not (nfiviht, 
nSht); Pflieht (fliht), plight (pliht); Pracht (praht), bright (briht); reeht 
(reht), right (riht); schlecM (sleht), slight (wanting in a.s.); Schlaeht (slahta), 
slaughter (sleaht) ; Sicht (siht), sight (siht); tuehtig (tuhtic?), doughty (dyhtig) ; 
Wicht (wiht), wight (wiht); -wicht (wiht), weight (wiht). 

B. Final : doch (doh), though (theah) ; dureh (duruh), through (thurh) ; 
euch (iwih), you (eowic); hoch (hoh), high (heah); ich (ih), /(ic); Loch (16h), 
ley, iay(leah); man(i)ch (probably from l.g.: o.h.g. form manec), many 
(manig); nach (nSh), nigh (neah). 

The preceding list shows 32 English words in which the 
old consonant corresponding to German ch has been lost and 
compensated for by some vowel-change. The most frequent 
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vowel-sound is I (always, except in J, written igh : e. g. Licht, 
light}. The remaining vowels vary among five or six sounds, 
and are in nine words followed in writing by the mute gh. 
The German ch is found in 20 words as a medial, and in 8 
words as a final, one of each not being High-German . 

The Anglo-Saxon and the Old High-German agree in 25 
words in having an h corresponding to the New-German ch. 
They differ only in ic, eowic, manig (a.s.) and ih, iwih, maneo 

(O.H.G.). 

German sch. This palatal sibilant in German is of two 
kinds, organic and inorganic. In the former case it corre- 
sponds to an original sk, which commenced very early to be 
changed into sch before vowels (at first before e, ei, i), and r. 
The latter or inorganic sch is an anomalous palatalization of 
the pure dental s (mainly from the 14th century onward) 
before I, m, n, w, u. In English a parallel change of sk has 
taken place, but not for the pure dental sibilant. The two 
kinds will be kept apart. 

25. German organic sch = English sh. 

A. Initial: schaben (scapan), shave (scafan); Bchacht (wanting in 
o.h.g.), shaft (wanting in a.s.)?; Schaf (sc^f), sheep (sceSp); schaffen 
(scaf6n), shape (scapan); Schaf ( (scaft), shaft (sceaft); Schale (scala), shell 
(scell); Scham (scama), shame (sceamu); Sehar (scara), share (scear); seharf 
(scarf), sharp (scearp); SchaiUn (scato), shade, shadow (sceadu); Schaub 
(scoup), sheaf (sceaf); 8chauder=Schauer (scilr), shudder, shower (sceor) 
schauen (scouvfin), show (sceavian); Sehaufel (scuvalfi), shovel (sceofl) 
Sclieibe (scipS), sheave (wanting in a.s.); Scheide (sceidS), sheath (scaedh), 
scheinen (scinan), shine (scinan); Schenkel (scincel), shank (sceanca); Seherbe 
(scirpi), sherd (sceard); scheu (scioh), shy (sceoh); schieben (sciopan), shove 
(sceofan); Bchiene (scfina), shin (scinu): schier (scioro), sheer (scir); schiessen 
(sciozan), shoot (sceotan); Sehiff (scif), ship (scip); Schild (scilt), shield 
(scild); schinvmern (from sciraan), shimmer (scimerian) ; Schock (wanting in 
o.h.g. ), shoe (wanting in a.s.); Schote (from l.g., but o.h.g. scdz), slieat 
(segte); schreien (scrian), shriek (wanting in A.s.)?; schroten (scr6tan), shred 
(screadian); sehrumpfen (wanting in o.h.g.), shrimp (scrimman; prov. 
Engl, scrimp); Sehuh (scuoh), shoe (sc6); Sehulter (scultarra), shoulder 
(sculdor); Sehurz (fr. l.g.), shirt (wanting in a.s. : o.n. skirta). 

B. Medial: Asche (ascfi), ashes (axe=acse); dresehen (drescan), thresh 
(therscan); Eschs (asc), ash (aesc); Masche (masca), mesh (masc). 

C. Final: Fisch (flsc), fish (fisc, tics); Fteisch (fleisc), flesh'(&Ssk) ; frisch 
(frisc), fresh (fersc); Marseh (from l.g.), marsh (mersc); Wunseh (wunsc), 
wish (wanting, but wyscan). 
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According to this list there are 44 words in which German 
sch corresponds to English sh; in 35 as initial, in 4 as medial, 
and in 5 as final. The palatal sibilant is in every case the 
resultant of an earlier sk, which is found alike in every 
Anglo-Saxon and Old High-German form : only for Schacht, 
shaft no older form is found. 

26. German sch = English 8&(sc). 

A. Initial: Schade (scado), scath (sceetdha); Schaum (sc&m), scum (want- 
ing in A. 8.); schief (wanting in O.H.G.), ^ ew (wanting in A. s. ; o.N. skeifr); 
schinden (scintan), skin (noun scinn); schopfen (scephan), scoop (wanting in 
a. s.); Schorf (scorf), scurf (scurf); Schraube(fr. l.g. scruve), screw (wanting 
inA.s.); schreien (scrian), screech (wanting in a.s.)?; schrubben (fr. l.g.), 
scrub (wanting in a. s.); Schurz (from l. g.), skirt (wanting in a.s.; o.n. 
skirta). 

B. Medial : heischen (eiscon),a«A; (ascian) ; mischen (miscan), mix (miscan, 
by inversion). 

C. Final: Wisch (wise), whisk (wanting in a.s. ; o.n. visk). 

German sch corresponds then to English sk in 13 words ; in 
10 as initial, 3 of which are not found in the Old High-Ger- 
man, in 2 as medial (one Eng. ks~), and in one as final. The 
earlier forms, wherever found, show sk. 

27. German organic sch = English g. 
Final: Frosch (frosc), frog (frox, frocga, froga). 

28. German inorganic sch =English s. This sch, as stated 

above, was originally a pure dental s. It will be sufficient 

to give the German and English words alone. 

Initial: ScTUacht, slaughter; (schlagen, slay; Schlacke, slag;) schlafen, 
sleep; schleifen, slip; schlipp, slap; schlau, sly; schlecht, slight; Schlehe, sloe; 
schleichen, slink: schleim, slime; schleissen, slit; schlenken, slink; schliessen, 
slot; schlimm, slim; schlingen, sling; schlupferig, slippery; Schlitten, sled; 
Schlosse, sleet; Schlummer, slumber; Schlupe, sloop f; Schmack (Geschmack), 
smack; Schmacke, smack; schmall, small; SChmauch, smoke; schmeissen, smite; 
schmelzen, (s)melt; Schmied, smith; schmiegen, smug; schmieren, smear; 
schmuggeln, smuggle; Schmutz, smut; Schnake, snake; schnappen, snap; 
schnarchen, snore; schnauben, snuff; schnauze, snout; Schnee, snow; schnei- 
den, snithe; Schnell, sneU; Schnepfe, snipe; Schwad, swath; Schwalbe, 
swallow; Schwan, swan; Schwdren, sore?; Schwarm, swarm; Schwarte, 
sward; schwarz, swart; schweifen^ sweep; Schwein, swine; Schweiss, sweat; 
sphwelgen, swallow; schwellen, swell; schwer, sore ?; Schwert, sword; Schwester, 
sister; schwimmen, swim; Schwindel, swindel; schwingen, swing; schworen, 
swear. — Compare also words in sp, st. 
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This list shows 60 words in which the German inorganic 
sch corresponds to English s (in all of them as initial). 
Some of the German words (as Schlosse, Sehlupe, Sehmacke, 
schmuggeln, Schake, Schwad etc.) do not appear in the Old 
High-German, and are mostly borrowed from the Low-German. 
All earlier forms, wherever found, have an s. To these might 
be added 80 words in which s occurs before t or p (see these 
letters), since in them also it is prevailingly pronounced, 
though not written, as sch. 

29. German inorganic sch = English t. 
Final: Hindi (o.h.g. hiruz), hart (heorot). 



II. — Dental (lingual) Mutes, and Fricatives. 

1. German t = English d. 

A. Initial: Tag (tac), day (daeg); taub (toup), deaf (deaf); tanchen 
(tuhhan), duck (wanting in a.s.); taufen (toufan), <%(dippan); Teich (want- 
ing in o.h.g.), dike (die); Teig (teic), dough (dag); Thai (tal), dak (dsel); 
Thaler (wanting in o.h.g., but oldest form taler), dollar (wanting in a.s.); 
That (tat), deed (dgd); Tlmu (tou), dew (deaw); Theil (teil), deal (dael); theuer 
(tiuri), dear (deore); Thier (tior), deer (deor); Thor (tor), door (duru); thum 
(-tuom), -<fom(-dom); thun (tuon), do (d6n); tiefiiHof), deep (deope); Tochter 
(toh tar), daughter (d6htor); Tod (t6d), death (deadh); toU (tol), dull (dol); 
tragen (trakan), drag (dragan) ; Trailer (trurtn), drear obs. , dreary (dreorig) ? ; 
Traum (troum), dream (dream); Treber (treber), draff (fool 'draffy'); treiben 
(trtpan), drive (drlf an) ; triefen (triofan), drip (dreopan); trinken (trinchan), 
drink (drincan); trocken (trucchan), dry (dryg); Tropfen (tropho), drop 
(dropa); Tuch (tuoh), duck (wanting in a.s.); tuchtig (tuhtic?), doughty 
(dyhtig). 

B. Medial: bieten (piohtan), bid (beodan); Battel (putil), beadle (bydel); 
Eitel (ital), idle (idel); Enterich (anetrecho), drake (wanting in a.s.)?; fatten 
(faldan), fold (fealdan); Putter (fuotar), fodder (ffidor); Garten (karto), 
garden (wanting in a.s., but geard 'yard'); gelten (keltan), -geld (geldan); 
Gestute (stuot), stud (st6d); halten (haltan), liold (healdan); hinter (hintaro), 
hinder (hinder); kneten (chnBtan), knead (chnedan); kritteln (wanting in 
o.h.g.), crowd (creodan); leiten (leitan), lead (\mdan); Leiter (hleitar), ladder 
(hlseder); Miethe (mieta), meed (m6d); Mitte (mittil), middle (middel); Natter 
(natara), adder (needre); reiten (ritan), ride (ridan); Beiter (ritera), riddle 
(hriddel); retten (retjan), rid (breddan) ; roden (from l.g.), root (wrfitan); 
Buthe (ruota), rod (rod); Battle, (satul), saddle (sadol); Schatten (scato), sliade, 
shadow (sceadu); Schlitten (slito), sled (wanting in a.s., but from slidan, 
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'slide'); schroten (scr6tan), shred (scredian) ; Sehulter (scultarra), shoulder 
(sculdor); Schwarte (wanting in o.h.g.), sward, prov. Engl, 'skin' (sweard); 
Seite (sita), side (side); Sinter (sintar), cinder (sinder); Spaten (from L.G. 
spado), spade (speada); spreiten (spreitan), spread (spraedan) ; treten (tretan), 
tread (tredan) ; unter (untar), under (under) ; warten (wartSn), ward (wear- 
dian); waten (watan), wade (wadan); watscheln (wanting in o.h.g.), waddle 
(wadlian); Wette (wett), bet (bad); zotteln (wanting in o.h.g.), toddle (wanting 
in a.s.). To these should be added the preterit in -te, from that, Engl. 
-d, from did; and -warts (wert), -wards (weardes). 

C. Final (in several cases written d, but pronounced t, see below) : alt 
(alt), old (eald); *aW(pald, m.h.g. bait), -bold (polt), bold (bald); Bart (part), 
beard (beard); bereit (wanting in o.h.g.), ready (rad); Beit (petti), bed (bedd); 
Blatt (plat), blade (bleed); blind (plint), blind (blind); Blut (pluot), blood 
(Mod); Bort, Bord, Brett (wanting in o.h.g.), board (bord); Brand (prant), 
brand (brand); Braut (prut), bride (bryd) ; breit (preit), broad (brSde) ; Brot, 
Brod (pr6t), bread (bread); Brut (pruot), brood (br6d); Draht (drSt), thread 
(thrsed) ; drift and other ordinals (o. H. G. -t), third etc. (a.s. -d); Feind(ila,nt), 
fiend (feond); Veld (feld, felt), field (feld); Freund (friunt), friend (freond); 
glatt (klat), glad (glad); Gold (kold, colt), gold (gold); Oott (kot), god (god); 
Orund (krunt), ground (grund); Ourt, gurten (kurtan), gird (gyrdan); gut 
(kuot), good (god); hart (harti), hard (heard); Haupt (houpit), head (heaf odh, 
o.E. haved); Saul(hxit), hide (byd); Hirt (hirti), herd (hirde); Sort (hort), 
hoard (hord); Hand (hunt), hound (hund); hundert (hundert), hundred (hun- 
dred); Ka.lt (chalt), cold (ceald); Land (lant), land (land); Last (blast), load 
(hlad; hlaest is in Engl, last); Lied (lit), lid (hlid); Loth (m.h.g. lot), lead 
(lead); Magd, Maid, Mad-chen (makad; m.h.g. maget, meit), maid (magedh) ; 
mild (milti), mild (milde); Mord (mord; m.h.g. mort), murder (mordh); 
Muth (muot), mood (mod); Noth (not), need (nead); roth (rot), red (read); Saat 
(silt), seed (seed); Sand (sant), sand (sand); satt (sat), sad (sad); SchUd (scilt), 
shield (scild); Schwert (suert), sword (sweord); stdt (stSti), steady (stedig); 
Stalt (stat), stead (stede); Strand (m.h.g. strant), strand (strand) ; That (tat), 
deed (died); tausend (dusunt), thousand (thusend); Wald (wald, but m.h.g. 
wait), wold (veald); Wat (wSt), wad (waed); weit (wit), wide (vid); Welt 
(weralt, worolt), world (veoruld); wild (wildi), wild (wild); Wind (wint), 
wind (wind); Wort (wort), word (word); wund (wunt), wounded (wund); 
Zeit (zit), tide (tid). To these should be added the preterits lud (hluot), 
loaded; stand (stuont), stood; that (teta), did; wand (want), wound. 

According to the preceding list German t corresponds to 
English d in 31 words as initial, in 41 as medial, and in 67 
as final. (Deducting words not found in the Old High-Ger- 
man the relation is : initial 29, medial 34, final 64.) As 
terminating in t have here been counted all words spelled in 
Modern German with a final d, but pronounced with t, in 
obedience to the phonetic law as to finals which (as in Sans- 
krit) requires the conversion of a sonant mute into its corre- 
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sponding surd. In Middle High-German, and usually in Old 
High-German (except in paid, makad, mord, wald, wildi), 
the surd is written as well as pronounced. Of course, the 
results of this law ought in strictness to be held apart from 
those of the great law of rotation of mutes, and the 27 words 
illustrating it should be deducted from the 64 final examples, 
leaving 37. Three other words, Gold (o.h.g. hold, colt), Haupt, 
Saat, though showing a t in their Old High-German, have a 
th in their Gothic forms. The Anglo-Saxon forms have 
everywhere d. It should be noticed also that the th which 
occurs in several German words above has no historical 
support, all the earlier forms showing t. 

2. German t== English t. 

A. Initial: Talg (from l.g.), tallow (telg); Tau (from l.g.), tow (taw) ; 
taumeln (tvtmelon), tumble (tumbian); Thran (from l.g.), train-o\\ (wanting 
in A.S.); tippen (from l.g. ), tip (wanting in A.s.); Topf (late o.h.g. toph), 
top (wanting in as.); Torf (from l.g.), turf (turf); trampen (from l.g), 
tramp (wanting in A.s.); trauen (irfLwen), trow (truwian); Treppe (from 
L.G.), trap (borrowed word; from Danish?); treten (trgtan), tread (tredan) ; 
treu (triwi), true (treowe); trippeln (wanting in o.h.g.), trip (wanting in 
A.s.); Trog (troc), trough (trog) ; Trod (trost), trust (wanting in A.s.). 

B. Medial: bersten (from l.g.; o.h g. prBstan), burst (beTStan); Beute 
(from l.g.), booty (wanting in A.s.); Beutel (pfltil), bolt-bag (wanting in 
A.s.)?; bitter (pitar), bitter (biter); Mter (eitar), atter (ator); fechten (fehtan), 
fight (feohtan); flatter n (wanting in o.h.g., but old form fiadern, flodern), 
flutter (wanting in A.s.)?; Flinte (from Engl. ; but o.h.g. fi\m), flint (flint); 
flittem (wanting in o.h.g.), flit (wanting in A.s.); Oerste (kgrsta), grist 
(grist) ; Oestute (stuot), stud (st6d) ; Holfter (from huluft, and that from hulst : 
Goth, hulistr), holster (akin to heolstor); Hutte (hutta), hut (wanting in A.s.); 
Knoten (chnodo, kinoto), knot (cnot); kniitten (from L.G.), knit (cnyttan); 
Leiste (listS), list (list); leisten (leistan), last (laestan); Lunte (from l.g.), lunt 
(wanting in A.s.); Miete (from l.g.), mite (mite); Ostern (6starun), Easter 
(eostra); Otter (ottar), otter (oter); Polster (polstar), bolster (bolster); Ratte 
(rato, raddS), rat (raet); reuten (riutan), root (wrotan); roslen (from Most, 
rost), roast (wanting in A.s.); rotten (from l.g.), rot (rotian); schote (from 
l.g., but o.h.g. scoz), sheat (scete); Schwester (suestar), sister (sveostor); 
sichten (from l.g.), sift (wanting in A.s.); spalten, splitter etc. (spaltan), split 
etc. (wanting in a.s.); Staar (stara), stare, (staere, obs.); Stab (stap), staff' 
(.staf); Staffel, stapfe (staphal, stapho), staple (stapul), step (staepe); Stahl 
(stahal), steel (stel); Stamm (stam), stem (stemn); stammeln (stammalfiii), 
stammer (the noun stamor); stampfen (stamphon), stamp (wanting in a.s.); 
stark (starh), stark (stearc); Starke (starchi), starch (in A.s. only steark, 
'strong'); starren (star©n) stare (starian); stilt (state), steady (stedig); Statt 
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(stat), stead (stede); stauen (wanting in o.h.g.), stow (wanting in a.s.); 
staunen (wanting in o.h.g.), stun (stunian); stecken (stecchan), stick (stician); 
stehen (stantan), stand (standan); stehlen (stelan), steal (stelan); steif (from 
L.G.), stiff (stif); Stein (stein), stone (stSn); stellen, Stall (stellan, stal), stall 
(steall); Stetee (stelzsi), stilt (wanting in A.s.); sterben (stBrpan), starve (steor- 
fan); Stem (sterno), star (steorra) ; steuern (stiuran), steer (steoran); sticken 
(stich, but not the verb), stitch (stician); stief- (stiuph), step- (steop); Stier 
(stior), steer (steor); stille (stilli), still (stille); stinken (stinchan), stink (stin- 
can); stippen (from L.G.), steep (wanting in A.s.); Stock (stocch), stock (stocc); 
Stoppel {stupfulS), stubble (diminut. of styb?): perhaps from Latin stipula; 
Storeh (storah), stork (store); stottern (from L.G.), stutter (wanting in a.s.); 
Strand (wanting in o.h.g.), strand (strand); Strang (stranc), string (streng); 
streben (streban), strive (straefan?); strecken (strecchan), stretch (streccan); 
streichen (strihhan), strike, stroke (strican); streifen (wanting in O.H.G.), 
stripe, strip (strypan)?; strenge (strenki), strong (Strang); streuen (strewjan), 
strew (streowian); Strippe. Strupfe (wanting in o.h.g.), strap (stropp); Strom 
(strom), stream (stream) ; Stube (stupft), stove (stofe) : from Lat. ? ; Stuber (from 
ii.G.), stiver (wanting in a.s.); Stufe (stuofa), step (stepe); Stuhl (stuol), stool 
(st61); Stumpe, Stumpf (stumph), stump (wanting in a.s.); Sturm (sturm), 
storm (storm); Tochter (tohtar), daughter (dShtor); Winter (wintar), winter 
(winter); zwitschern (zuizer6n), twitter (wanting in a.s.). 

C. Final: acht (ahto), eight (eahta); Bast (wanting in o.h.g.), bast 
(baest); Boot (from l.g.), boat (bat); Brust (prust), breast (breost); Ernst 
(Brnust), earnest (eornost);- Faust (fust), fist (fyst); fest (fasti), fast (fast); 
Fett (wanting in o.h.g. ; but feizit = feist), fat (faet); Fracht (from l.o.), 
freight (wanting in a.s.); Frost (frost), frost (forst); Furcht (f orahta), fright 
(fyrhtu); Oast (kast), guest (gest); -gift (kift), gift (gift); Heft (hefti), haft 
(haft); Herbst (herbist), harvest (harfest); Hut (huota), hat (hat); Knecht 
(cneht), knight (cniht); Kluft (chluft), cleft (from clifan); Kraft (chraft), 
craft (craft); Last (blast), last (hlaest); leicht (lihte), light (leoht); Luft 
(wanting in o.h.g.), loft (lyft, 'air'); Lust (lust), lust (\ysl); Macht (maht), 
might (meaht); 1. Mast (mast), mast (mast); 3. Mast (mast), mast (mast); 
JVW (nest), nest (nest); nicht (nSowiht), not (nSwiht); oft (ofto), oft (oft); Ost 
(ost?), east (east); Pott (from l.g.), pot (wanting in a.s.); Bast (rasta), rest 
(rast); reeht (r6ht), right (riht); Bist (wanting in o.h.g.), wrist (wrist); 
1. Bost (rost), rust (rust); 2. Bost, see rosten; .sanft (samfti), soft (sefte); 
satt (sat), sated (sad); Schaft (scaft), shaft (sceaft); schlecht (sleht), slight 
(wanting in a.s.); Sicht (siht-), sight (siht); Trift (wanting in o.h.g.), drift 
(wanting in A.8.); West (west?), west (west); Wicht (wiht), wight (wiht); 
-wicht (wiht), weight (wiht); wust (wuosti), waste (wgste). To these should 
be added the superlative termination -st (as in best, best; erst, erst etc.). 

According to this list, German t corresponds to English t, 
as initial in 15 words (7 wanting in o.h.g.), as medial in 83 
(19 wanting in o.h.g.), and as final in 45 words (8 wanting 
in o.h.g.). The two parent dialects, the Old High-German 
and the Anglo-Saxon (with one exception, »ad~), both show 
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a t, wherever the corresponding form is found, and the few 
Gothic forms preserved agree in the case in question with 
the Anglo Saxon. This preservation of t throughout the 
Germanic tongues is clearly connected with the nature of 
the preceding consonant. The power of s to preserve its 
kindred t is especially noticeable. In not less than 85 words 
(in 64 as medial, and in 21 as final) the t is preceded by s. 
It is also preceded in 13 words by ch, and in 8 by /. It is 
worth noticing that not less than 34, or about one quarter, of 
all the words in question are wanting in the Old High-German 
(nearly as many in the Anglo-Saxon), and are mostly bor- 
rowed from the Low-German. 

3. German t = English th (or dh). 

A. Initial: tausend (dusunt), thousand (thfisend); tliauen (doan), thaw 
(tbavan); Trumm (drum), thrum (wanting in a.s.). 

B. Medial: Latte (lata), lath (lattu); Motte (from l.g.), moth (modhdhe); 
1. Mutter (muatar), mother (rnddur); 2. Mutter (from l.g.), mother (wanting 
in a.s.); Schaden (scado), scath (sceadha); Vater (fatar), father (fader); 
Wetter (wStar), weather (weder). 

C. Final: Bad (pad; m.h.g. bat), bath (baedh); Eid (eid; m.h.g. eit), 
oath (Mh); fort (wanting in o.h.g.), forth (fordb); Geburt (ka-purt), birth 
(beordh, byrd, gebyrdu); Glied (gilit), lith (lidh); Ourt (only kurtan), girth 
(gyrd); Herd (hert), hearth (keordh); Kleid (wanting in o.h.g.; m.h.g. 
ldeit), cloth (clfidh); Leid (leid), loath (16dh); lind (lindi), lithe Qidhe); Mahd 
(mM, m.h.g. mal), math (maedh); Mortal (mftnSd), month (monfidb); Mund 
(munt, pi. munda), mouth (rnudh); JVord (nord, m.h.g. nort), north (nordh); 
Pfad (phad, m.h.g. phal), path (padh); Schmied (smid, m.h.g, smit), smith 
(smidb); Schwad (from l.g.), swath (swadbu); seit (sid), sith (sidh); Siid 
(sund), south (sudb); Tod (t6d, m.h.g. t6t), death (deadb); Werth (werd), 
worth (weordh). To tbese should be added the verb-forms schrdte etc., akin 
with snithe, and soft etc., seethed. 

Accordingly, German t corresponds to English th (dh) as 
initial in 3 words, as medial in 7 words (2 wanting in 
o.h.g.), and as final in 23 words (2 wanting in o.h.g.). 
English th (dh) is represented in Anglo-Saxon as initial by 
th, as medial by d 3 times, dh 2, or t once, and as final by 
dh everywhere, except in gyrd; but the use of th or dh is of 
an uncertain value. The great majority of German cases of 
final t are, by the law as to pronunciation of a final sonant 
mute of a stem, explained above (under II. 1). 
18 
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The discrepancy between English and Anglo-Saxon in 
regard to final th, dh is noteworthy. 

The relation between the two older languages in regard to 
the medial is different from that of the initial and final 
dental. In three words the Anglo-Saxon has d and the Old 
High-German the expected t. Here, then, the English shows 
an anomalous change. It should be noticed, however, that 
the Old Norse has mddhir, fadhir, wedhr, which agree better 
phonetically with the Latin mater, pater than the Anglo-Saxon 
mddur, fader, weder. Only two of the remaining four 
words are found in Anglo-Saxon and Old High-German. In 
one the relation is there t = t, and in the other dh = d. In 
only two words (modhdhe, sceadhd) is the Anglo-Saxou lingual 
aspirated in the middle of the word. 

4 German t not represented in English pronunciation. 

A. Medial: Borste (purst), bristle (byrst, bristl); Distel (distil), thistle 
(thistel); Droslel (wanting in o.h.g. ; m.g. trostel), thrustle (throsle for 
throstle?); Mistel (mistil), mistletoe (mistellS). 

B. Final: Mond (mSno, m.h.g. man6t), moon (mona). 

In all these words, except Mond, t is original. In Mond, d 
is a later derivative ending (m.h.g. -6t). 

5. German d = English th (dh). 

A. Initial: da (r) (dar), there (thaer); Dach (dah), thatch (thSc); Dank 
(danch), thanks (thane); dann (danna), tltsn (thanne); <tes(daz), that (that); 
Daum (dumo), thumb (thuma); Degen (dekan), thane (tUegen); dein (din), 
thine (thin); denken (denchan), think (thencean); der, die, das (der, diu, 
daz), the, that (se, seo, that); Deube (diuba), theft (theofdh); dicht, dick 
(dicchi), thick (thicce); Dieb (diup), thief (theof); Diele (dilo), thill (thile) ; 
dies (diz), this (thes); Ding (dine), thing (thing); Distel (distil), thistle 
(thistel); doeh (doh), though (theah); Donner (Donar), thunder (thunar); 
Dorf(&orf), thorp (thorp); Dorn (dorn), thorn (thorn); Draht (drSt), thread 
(thraed); drehen (drSjan), throw (thrSwan); drillen (from L.G.), thrill 
(thyrlian); drei etc. (driS), three etc. (thri); dreschen (drgscan), thresh 
(threscan); dringen (dringan), throng (thringan); drohen (drouwan), throe 
(threaw, from threowan); Drossel (from l.g. , but o.h g. droscelS), thrustle 
(throsle), thrush (thrysce); Drossel (drosa), throttle, throat (throte); du (du), 
thou (thu), dulden (dultan), thole (tholian); dnnn (dunni), thin (thynne); 
Durst (durst), thirst (thurst). 

B. Medial: Adel (adal), ethel, obsol. •noble' (edhel); under (andar), 
other (ddher) ; beide (pe"de), both (bS; O. Saxon be~thia); Bruder (pruodar), 
brother (br6dhor); Bade (wanting in q.h.g.), booth (wanting in A.s.); Burde 
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(purdi), burthen (byrdhen); Erde (grda), earth (eordke); Faden (fadum), 
fathom (fadhrn); Feder (fedara), feather (fedher); f order, fiirder (furdir), 
farther, further (furdh6r); Fader (fuoder), father (f6ther); Heide (heida), 
heath (hftdh); Leder (ledar), leather (ledher); Unde (lindi), lithe (lldhe); 
nieden (nidana), nieder (nidari), beneath (neodhan), nether (nidher) ; Scheide 
(sceidfi), sheath (scaedh) ; Schmieden, schmiede (smidSn), obsol. smith, smithy 
(smidhian); schneiden (snldan), snithe, 'cutting' (snidhan); sieden (siodan), 
seethe (seodhan); weder (huedar), whether (hwadher); Weide, Wiede (wid£), 
withe (widhie); werden (werdan), worth, 'be,' as in ' woe worth the day ' 
(weordhan) ; Widder (widar), wether (wedher) ; wider-(wida.r), with (widher). 
C. Final. To these should be added the 15 words in final written 
d pronounced as t (above II. 3), which resume in inflection the sonant. 

Here German d corresponds to English th(d7i) as initial in 
35 words (one wanting in o.h.g.), as medial in 39 words (3 
wanting in o.h.g.), and as final in 15 words. In the Old 
High-German, d is found everywhere, except in gilit, hert 
(p. 133), and in the Anglo-Saxon is found tk, dh. In regard to 
the use of the surd or sonant aspirate there is often a discrep- 
ancy between English and Anglo-Saxon ; the nature of the 
latter, however, is uncertain. 

6. German d = English d. 

A. Initial: dahlen (wanting in o.h.g.), dally (wanting in A.8., but dol, 
'foolish'); Bam- (tftmo), doe (dfi); Damm (m.h.g. tarn), dam (wanting in 
a.s.); Hammer (demar), dim light (dim; but Old Sax. thimm); Bampf 
(damph), damp (wanting in a.s.); Baune, Bune (fr. l.g.), down (wanting 
in a.s.); decken (decchan), deck (theccan) ; Beich (from l.g.), dike (dlk); Biele 
(dilo), deal (wanting in a.s. ; l.g. dele; o.n. thili); drillen (from l.g.), driU 
(thyrlian); Brohne (from l.g.), drone (drSn); drollig (from l.g.), droll 
(wanting in a.s.)?; ducken (from tuhhan), duck (wanting in a.s.); Bune 
(from l.g.), dune, down (dun); Bung (tunga), dung (dung); diirr (durri), 
dry (dryg: thyrr is the nearest kin to diirr); Busel (from l.g.), dizziness 
(dysig-ness) ; Bust (from L.G.), dust (dust). 

B. Mbdial: Adel (adal), adeling (sedhel-ing) ; binden (pintan), bind 
(bindan); Burde (purdi), burden (byrdhen); Ends (enti), end (ende); Fehde 
(f Shida), feud (f eedhu) ; finden (findan), find (findan ; Goth, finthan) ; Fuder 
(fuoder), fodder (f6dher) ; (Hide (from l.g.), guild (gild); Rede (from l.g. 
herde), herd (hirde); Herde (hgrta), herd (heord); Holder (holantar, holter), 
elder (ellarn)?; hudeln (wanting in o.h.g.), huddle (wanting in A s.); ffiirde 
(hurd), hurdle (hyrdel) ; laden (hlatan), load (hladan) ; Lsnde (lenti), lends 
(lend); Linde (lintS), linden (Had); Mddel (m.h.g. magetlin), maiden (mag- 
den, from msegedh); Nadel (nfidila), needle (nsedl; G-oth. nelhla); Plunder 
(wanting in o.h.g ), plunder (wanting in a.s.); reden (redi6n), read (redan; 
O. Sax. redhiQn); Bliede (wanting in o.h.g.), road(rS,d1 or akin to E. ready); 
Rinde (rinta), rind (rind); Ruder (ruodar), rudder (r6dher) ; Sehauder (want- 
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ing in o.h.g.), shudder (wanting in a.s.); Schwindel (suintil), swindle (want- 
ing in A.S.); senden (sentan), send (sendan); sonder (suntar), sunder (from 
sundor=sonder); spenden (spSnt6n), spend (spendan); Spindel (spinnala), 
spindle (spindel, spinl); wandern (wanting in o.h.g. ; but wantal6n=tt>«»- 
deln), wander (wandrian); winden (wintan), wind (windan) ; Wunde (wunt), 
wound (wund); Wunde?- (wuntar), wonder (wundor); Ziinden (zuntan). 
tind (tendan obs.); Zunder (zuntrfi), tinder (tyndre). To these should be 
added the 26 nouns and adjectives given before, under II. 1, terminating 
in d, pronounced as t, which in their inflection resume the sonant d. 

According to the preceding list, German d agrees with 
English d as initial in 17 words, as medial in 59 words, 
and as final in 26 words. Deducting words not found in the 
Old High-German, the relation is : initial 9, medial 63. The 
Anglo-Saxon forms have all d, with seven exceptions, which 
have the aspirated dental (2 initial th, 5 medial dh). The 
expected Old High-German t is found, in the prevailing num- 
ber of words, in 4 as initial, and in 36 as medial. In its 
remaining 20 words, d is found, in 5 as initial, and in 15 as 
medial. Deducting the 6 Anglo-Saxon words with an aspi- 
rated dental, which warrants the Old High-German d, there 
remain 14 Old High-German forms which in regard to their 
dental sounds agree with the Anglo-Saxon forms. Nine of 
the latter, however, are represented in other dialects on a 
level with the Anglo-Saxon (Gothic, Old Saxon, etc.) by an 
aspirated dental. The result would seem to be, therefore, 
that while the English d is (with, perhaps, some fifteen 
exceptions) the regular representative of the original Ger- 
manic d, the German d is (with as many exceptions) the 
irregular representative of the same letter, instead of the 
expected t (which is found in 40 instances in the Old High- 
German). It should be noticed that here, as in the case 
where German t corresponds to English t, the borrowing from 
Low-German is quite frequent. 

7. German d = English t. 

A. Initial: dieht (from dihan), tight (tyht); JHenstag (from L. Sax.; 
o.h.g. Ziestac), Tuesday (Tiwesdseg) ; driloken (drucchan), trig (thryccan). 

B. Medial: Boden (podam), bottom (botm); Fladen (flado), flat-cake 
(wanting in A. s.); fledem, in comp's (fledaron), flutter (wanting in A.s.); 
roden (from L.G.), root (wrdtun). 
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The anomalous relation of these seven words is hard to 
account for, especially as the Gothic form is, for the most 
part, wanting. The English t seems in two words, tight, and 
trig, a deaspiration of an earlier th (Anglo-Saxon thryccan, 
Old Norse ihSttr), and the German d is in two words (Dienstag 
and rodent borrowed. Of the remaining three words, two are 
wanting in Anglo-Saxon (all in Gothic). 

8. German d not represented in English. 

Medial: Luder (m.h.g. luoder), lure (prob'ly through Fr.)?; oder (odar), 
or, eontr'n of other (Sdher); Sunde (suntea), sin (synn, O. Sax. sundia, 
prob'ly from different though kindred sources : synn = Goth, sunja?). 

9. English d not represented in German. 

Medial: thunder (thunor, thunder), Dormer (donar); yond, yond-er 
(geond), jen-er (gengr; Goth, jains). 

In these two words d is in English (and Anglo-Saxon) an 
extension of the primitive form. The real correspondent to 
jen is yon. 

10. English th not represented in German. 

Final: breadth (O. Engl, bredethe), Breite (preiti); depth (Goth, diupitha), 
Tiefe (tiufi); tooth (t6dh), Zahn (zand); width (wanting in A.s.), weite (witi). 

In breadth, depth, and width the final th is the remainder 
of an old ending, seen in the Gothic diupitha, which is lost 
in German. In tooth it is the primitive t, regularly repre- 
sented in Anglo-Saxon and the Old High-German. 

German s. The dental sibilant in German is of two kinds : 
one is the unaltered Indo-European s; the other, a representa- 
tive of the oldest Germanic t (changed in the Old High-German 
to 2 instead of an aspirated dental, and in the New-German 
to 8). The former, agreeing everywhere (except in a few 
sporadic cases given below) with the English s, need not be 
enumerated separately, especially as the list is very long 
(comprising a trifle over 200 cases). The latter, on the con- 
trary, will be given in full below. 
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11. German s (original £) = English t. 

A. Medial: bsissen (pizan), bite (bitan); besser (peziro), better (betera); 
Busse (puoza), boot (bdt); emsig (emizico), empty (amtig); essen (6zan), eat 
(etan); Fessel (fezil), fetter (f eter) ; fliessen (fliozan), float (fleotan); Oasse 
(gazfi), gate (gat); grussen (kruozan), greet (gretan); heissen (heizan), hight 
(hatan); lassen (lftzan), let (lsetan); messen (mfizan), mete (metan); Vessel 
(nezila), nettle (netele); rasseln (wanting in o.h.g.), rattle (wanting in a s.); 
reissen (rizan), write (wrltan); schiessen (sciozan), shoot (sceotan); schleissen 
(sllzan), sfe'£(slitan); sehliessen, see schloss; Schlosse (m.h.g. sloz), sleet (sliht) ; 
schmeissen (smlzan), smite (smitan); spleissen (wanting in o.h.g.; m.g. 
splizen), split (wanting in a.s.); spriessen (spriuzan), sprout (spreotan); 
Wasser (wazar), water (waler); wissen (wizan), wit (witan). 

B. Final: aus (viz), out (tit); Mss (eiz), after (ator); es (iz), it (hit); Fass 
(faz), m<(fat); Fuss (f uoz), foot (f 6t) ; Qeus (keiz), goat (gSt) ; Griess (krioz), 
grit, groats (greot); gross (krfiz), great (great); Mass (haz), hate (hete); heiss 
(heiz), hot (hat); lass (laz), tote (lat); Zoos (hloz), W (hlot); Mss (niz), ra'tf 
(hnitu); iV^ts* (hnuz), nut (hnyt); Sass(e) (sSzo), setter (from settan);. Sehweiss 
(sueiz), sweat (svfit) ; Bpiess (spiz), spit (spitu) ; suss (suozi), sweet (swgte) ; 
was (hwaz), what (hwat); weiss (huiz), white (hwit): to which should be 
added the preterit sass, sat. 

German s, then, corresponds to English t as medial in 23 
words (3 wanting in o.h.g.), and as final in 21 words. The 
Anglo-Saxon forms have without exception t, and the Old 
High-German z, the permuted form of t, instead of the normal 
dental aspirate. 

12. German s (original = English d. 

Final : Kloss (chloz), clod (clot). 

13. German s (original t) = English z. 

Final: lass, lassig (laz, m.h.g. lezzic), lazy (wanting in A.s. ; O. Eng. 
lasie). 

14. German original 8 corresponds to English s(z) in some- 
what more than 200 instances. Only in the following 
cases is there a discrepancy : 

Eisen (isarn), iron (isern, iren); Hase (haso), hare (hara); sie (siu), she 
(seo); sollen (scolan ; that is, * here — sc), shall (seal, scealan) ; [doubtfully in 
Burste, brush (f r. Fr. ?), giessen gush]. In three words (see p. 149, No. 8) 
it has been changed to r while the English * has been retained. 

15. German z = English t. 

A. Initial: Zagel (zagal), tail (taegel); zah (zahi), tough (toh); Zahl 
(zala), tale (talu); tahm (zam), tame (tarn); Zahn (zan, zand), tooth (todh); 
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Zange (zanka), tongs (tange); Zapfen (zapho), tap (tappa); Zarge (zarga), 
target (targe); Zaun (zun), town (tfin); Zecke (wanting in o.H.G.), tick 
(wanting in a.s.); Zehe (zgha), toe (tah); zehn (zfihan), ten (ten); Zeichen 
(zeihhan), token (tficen); Zeit (zlt), tide (tld); Zieche = Zecke; -zig, in zwanzig 
etc. (-zuc), -ty (-tig); zielien (ziohi.n), tug (teohan); Ziesel-maus (zisemus), 
tit-mouse (sisemus?)?; Zimmer (zimpar), timber (timber); Zinn (zin), tin 
(tin); Zopf (zoph), top (top); zotteln (wanting in o.h.g.), toddle (wanting in 
A.B.); zu (zuo), to (t-8); Zunden (zuntan), tind (tendan obs.); Zunder 
(zuntrS), tinder (tyndre) ; Zange (zungS), tongue (tunge) ; zwanzig (zweinzuc), 
twenty (twe~ntig); Zwehle (duahilan), towel (wanting in a.s.); zwei, zwie-, zwi-, 
etc. (zwei), two (twft); zwicken (zuicchan), tweak (twiccian); zwingen 
(Amnka,n),twinge(0. Sax. thuingan)?;«?cz'nA;e«(zuincho-), twinkle (t winclian) ; 
zwirlen (from dweran), twirl (only tbwiril); zwirnen (from zuir), twist (from 
twi); zwischen, from zwei, between from be-twain; zwitscliern (zuizeron), 
twitter (wanting in-A.s.); zwolf, f rom zwei, tioelce. 

B. Medial: beizen (peizan), bite (bitan); grunzen (grunzen), grunt 
(grunan); Oriltze (kruzi), grit (grytta) ; heizen (heizan), heat (hatan); Hitze 
(hizfia), heat (hate); Raize, see Ratz; schmelzen (smelzan), smelt, melt 
(meltan); schmerzen (smerzan), smart (smeortan); Scfmauze (from l.g.), 
snout, snite (snite); sitzen (sizzan), s»'£(sittan); spritzen (wanting in o.h.g.), 
spirt, spurt, sprit (sprytan, 'sprout'); sputzen, speuzen (wanting in o.h.g.), 
spit (spittan); Steltze (stelzia), sfo'tt (wanting in a.s.); Warze (warza), wart 
(weart); Weizen (hueizi), wheat (hwftte); wetzen (huazzan), whet (hwettan). 

C. Final: Bolz (polz), bolt (bolt); Filz (filz), felt (felt); Herz (hBrza), 
heart (heorte); ifofe (holz), Iwlt (holt obs.); ie»z (lenzo), lent (lengten); 
Malz (malz), malt (mealt); .M'fe (milzi), mi'W (milte); Netz (nezi), «e< (net); 
Ratz (rato), m£ (raet); ,&fe (salz), salt (sealt); Schurz (from l.g.), shirt 
(wanting in a.s.); schwarz (suarz), swart (sweart); JTiwz(wurz), wort (vyrt). 

German z, then, corresponds to English t as initial in 36 
words (2 wanting in o.h.g.), as medial in 15 (3 wanting in 
o.h.g.), and as final in 13 (1 wanting in o.h.g.). The Anglo- 
Saxon forms have everywhere t except in thwiril, and in the 
doubtful sisemus. The Old High-German forms have the 
expected z everywhere except in dweran (which agrees with 
the Anglo-Saxon thwiril), duinkan (which agrees with the 
Old Saxon thuingan), duahilan (wanting in the older dialects, 
but from duahan= Gothic thvahan, Anglo-Saxon thweahan), 
and rato, in which the original t has been persistent. 

16. German z = English th. 

A. Initial : Zwerch (duBrah), thwart (thweorh). 

B. Final : schwarz (suarz), swarth (sweart). 

Here, as seen, German has made an irregular change in 
Zwerch, but English in swarth. 
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17. German z = English s. 

A. Initial: Zeischen (wanting in o.h.g.), siskin (wanting in a.s. and 
kindred tongues); zimpfem (wanting in o.h.g.). simper (wanting in a.s. and 
kindred tongues). 

B. Medial : letzt (lezist), last (contraction of E. latest). 

The first two words are of entirely doubtful connections ; 
and in the last it is rather the medial t than « which has been 
dropped. 

18. German z = English d. 

A. Initial: Zwerg (tuErc), dwarf (dweorg). 

B. Medial: gelzen (from galza), geld (only gylte, 'castrated'). 

C. Final: klotz (chloz), clod (clot). 

In the first word, German has pushed the older dental («) 
one step further. In the second, English d seems irregular, 
and is, perhaps, borrowed from the Scandinavian (o.n. gelda) ; 
and in the last, English has changed t to d. 

19. German z = English eh (tcK) . 

A. Initial: zirken (also tschirpen; wanting in o.h.g., and probably 
from Engl.), chirp (wanting in a.s.). 

B. Medial: kratzen (chrfizon), scratch, O. Engl, cratch (wanting in a.s., 
probably imported). 

20. German z — English tz. 

Medial: walzen (walzan), waltz (wanting in a.s. ; probably from Germ.). 



III. — Labial Mutes, and Fricatives. 

1. German p = English p. 

A. Initial: Plunder (wanting in o.h.g.), plunder (wanting in a.s.); 
Pocke (wanting in o.h.g.), pock (pocc); Pbkel (wanting in o.h.g.), pickle 
(wanting in a.s.)?; Pott (fromL.G.), poi (wanting in a.s.); Pranger (wanting 
in o.h.g.), prong (wanting in a.s.). 

B. Medial: Espe (aspa), asp (sespe); foppen (from l.g.), fop (wanting in 
A.s.); Oimpel (from m.h.g. gumpen, "jump'), jump (wanting in A.S.); 
Haspe, Hespe (wanting in O.H.G.), hasp (hasp): Klumpen (wanting in O.H.G.), 
clump (wanting in A.s.); knappen, Knapsack (wanting in O.H.G.), knap, 
knapsack (wanting in a.s.); Krampe (chrampM), cramp-iron (wanting in 
A.s., but see next); Krimpen (chrimphan), crimp (crimpan); Kruppel (want- 
ing in O.H.G.), cripple (cry pel); Lappen (lappa), lap (lappa); Lippe (from 
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l.g.), lip (lippa); lispeln (lispan), lisp (wlisp, 'lisping'); Raspel (wanting in 
o.h.g., but from raspon), rasp (wanting in A.S.); Schlupe (from l.g.), sloop 
(wanting in A.S.); spahen (speh6n), spy (wanting in A.S., and prob'ly 
through Fr.)?; Spange (spangii), spang, obsol. (spange); Sparine (spanna), 
span (spann); sparen (spardn), spare (sparian); Spaten (from L.G.), spade 
(speada); Speer, see sper; Speiche (speichfi), spoke (spfice); speien (spiwan), 
spew (spiwan); spenden (spentdn), spend (spend&a); Sperber (sparwari), sparrow 
(spearwa); Sper (sper), spear (spere); Spiere (from L.G.), spire (wanting in 
A.s.)?; Spiess (spiz), spit (spitu); spinnen (spinnan), spin (spinnan); spleissen 
(wanting in o.h.g.), split (wanting in A.s.); Sporn (sporo), spur (spora); 
sprechen (sprthban), speak (sprecan, specan); spreiten (spreitan), spread 
(spraedan); sprengen, from springen (sprincan), spring (springan); spritzen 
(wanting in o.h.g.), spirt, spurt, sprit (sprytan, 'sprout'); spriessen (spriu- 
zan), sprout (spreotan); Spule (spuolo), spool (wanting in A.s.); Spur (spor), 
spoor (wanting in A.s.); spulen (spuotdn), speed (spSdan); sputzci, spewzen 
(wanting in o.h.g.), spit (spittan); Stippen (from l.g.), steep (wanting in 
A.s.); Strippe (wanting in o.h.g.), strap (stropp); Stumpe (wanting in o.h.g.), 
stump (wanting in a.s.); trippeln (wanting in O.H.G.), trip (wanting in A. 8.); 
Wespe (wafsa), wasp (wasp); wispeln (huisbal6n), whisper (hwisprian); zirpen 
(wanting in o.h.g.), chirp (wanting in a.s.). 
C. Pinal: only in a few imperat. interjections, like schnapp, snap. 

German p corresponds, then, to English p as initial in 5 
words (all wanting in o.h.g.), and as medial in 46 words (19 
of which are wanting in o.h.g.). As we have seen, nearly 
one-half of the German words are wanting in the Old High- 
German, and several of those found are clearly borrowed 
from the Low-German. The Anglo-Saxon forms, wherever 
found, have without exception p. The Old High-German 
forms have likewise p, except in chramphd, chrimphan, wafsa, 
huisbalon. 

2. German p = English /. 

A. Medial: Klippe (from L.G.), cliff (clif); schnuppen (from L G.), snuff 
(wanting in A.s.) ; laubte, left; raubte.reft. 

B. Final (German written b, prevailingly pronounced p): ai(aba, apa), 
of (of); Alp (alp), elf (alf); Dieb (diupj, thief (theof); grob (gerob; m.h.g. 
gropj, gruff (wanting in A.s.); halb (halp), half (healf); Kalb (chalp), calf 
(cealf); Xa«6(hleip), loaf (Mat); Leib (Up), life (lif); lieb (liup), lief (leof); 
Schaub (scoup), shief (sceaf); selb (selp), self (self); Stab (stap), staff (staf); 
taub (toup), deaf (deaf) ; Weib (wlp), wife (wif). 

German p corresponds, then, to English/ in 18 words. In 
all, except schnuppen, Klippe (both from Low-German), and 
the two preterits, laubte, raubte, it is final; everywhere, save in 
19 
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Alp, it is written b; and the relation is due, accordingly, to the 
law as to surd pronunciation of a final mute. The Anglo- 
Saxon forms all have/; but they are often derived (as shown 
by the Anglo-Saxon or Gothic) from forms having b instead 
of/. 

3. German p = English b. 

A. Initial: Polxter (polstar), bolster (bolster); Praclit (praht), bright 
(briht). 

B. Medial: Krippe (chrippa), crib (cryb); Jiippe (rippi), rib (rib); rum- 
peln (wanting in O.H.O.). rumble (wanting in A. 8.); Sloppel (f rom L.o. ; o.H.G. 
stupfultt), stubble (diminut. of stybb?: perhaps from Lat. stipula). 

The older forms (wanting for two words) agree here in 
regard to labials with the modern ones. 

4. German p = English v. 

A. Initial: Rappe (rabbo, 'raven'), nt»««-colored horse (hrafen). Here 
may be counted also the verb- forms: glaubte, believed; lebte, lived; liebte, 
loved; sehabte. shaved; strebte, strove. 

B. Final: Lieb = (liabl; lieb, Hup, Goth. Hubs), love (lufu); Sieb (sib, 
sip), sieve (sife) ; sieb-zehn etc. , seven-teen. With these should be counted the 
verb-forms: gab, gave; grub, akin to grave; hob, hub, heaved; klob, cleaved; 
schob, shoved; start, starved; trieb, drove; wob, wove; and some other words 
which, when abreviated, terminate in b. 

Here German p corresponds to English v as initial in 6 
words, and as final in 11 words: in the latter case everywhere, 
except in Rappe, by the law as to pronunciation of a final 
mute. Only heben is in the Old High-German heffan. The 
Anglo-Saxon labial is everywhere/, except in hebban (heave~); 
but the Gothic, where found, has b. The German labial is 
therefore in the main accordant with the Old High-German 
labial ; but the English differs everywhere from the Anglo- 
Saxon (which, again, does not agree with the Gothic). 

5. German p = English written, but unpronounced, b. 

Wampe (wampa), vxnob (warab). 

6. English p not represented in German. 

Empty (amtig, amettig), ewsig (meizico).; ltead (ueafod, o.E. hared); 
crump (crump), krumm (chrump); whimper (wanting in a.s.), wimment. 
(wanting in o.h.g. ; older form weramern, and iiey£r p, except in Engl.)? 
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7. German b = English I. 

A. Initial: baar (par), bare (bar); Bach (pach), beck (becc); backen 
(pachan), bake (bacan); Bad (pad), bath (baedh); Bake (pouhan), beacon 
(beacen); bald (paid), bold (bald); Balg (pale), bellow, belly (baelg); Balken 
(palcho), balk (bale) ; Bank (panch), bank (banc) ; Bann (pan), ban (geban) ; 
Bar (pgro), bear (bera) ; bdren (peran), bear (beran) ; Barme, Bdrme (from L.G.), 
barm (beorma); Bart (part), beard (beard); Bast (wanting in o.H.G.), bast 
(baest); Bauer (pur), boor, bomer (bur); Bmrni (poum), beam (beam); baxen 
(from l.g. ; m.h.g. puxen), box (wanting in A.S.); bei (pi), by (bi); beide 
(pSdg), both (bft); Beil (pihil), bill (bil); £e««(pein), bone (Mn); beissen (plzan), 
bite (bitan); bergen, Uer-berge (pBrkan, heri-p6rg6n), bury, harbor (beorgan, 
here-berga); Berg (perac), berg (beorh) ; bersten (from l.g. ; o.H.G. prfistan), 
burst (berstan) ; Besen. (pBsamo), besom (besma) ; besser, best (peziro, pezist), 
better, best (betera, betest); Belt (petti), bed (bedd); biegen, beugen (piokan), 
bow (bugan); Beule (puli), boil (wanting in A.8.); Beute (from l.g.), booty 
(wanting in a.s.); Beutel (putil), bolt-b&g (wanting in A.s.)?; Biene (pini, 
plur.), bee(beo); bieten (piohtan), bid (beodan) ; binden (pintan), bind (bindan) ; 
Btrke (piricha), birch (beorc); bitter (pitar), bitter (biter); bldhen (plSjan), 
blow (blawan); blasen (plSsan), blast (from blaesan); Blatt (plat), blade 
(blaed); blau (plSo), ifae(bleo); bleich (pleih), bleak (blfic); blind (plint), blind 
(blind); blinken (wanting in o.H.G., but planch, 'Wane'), blink (blican?); 
Block (piloh), block (wanting in a.s.); bliihen (pluojan), blow (bl6wan); 
Blume (pluomo), bloom (o. sax. bl6mo); Blut (pluot), blood (bl6d); Bock 
(pocch), buck (bucca) ; Boden (podam), bottom (botm); Bogen (poko), bow 
(boga); Bohle (wanting in o.h.g;), bole (wanting in A.s.); Bohne (p6n&), bean 
(bean); bohren (por6n), bore (borian); -bold (polt), bold (bald); Bollwerk 
(wanting in o.H.G.), bulwark (wanting in A.s.); Boh (polz), bolt (bolt); Boot 
(from l.g.), boat (bSt); Bord, Brett (wanting in o.H.G.), board (bord) ; borgen 
(poraken), borrow (borgian); Borke (from l.g.), bark (wanting in A.s.); Bom 
(from L.G.), bourn (burna); Borste (purst), bristle (byrst, bristl); Bram (from 
L.G.), broom, bramble (br6m, brtmbel); Brame (wanting in o.H.G.), brim 
(bremme); Brand (prant), brand (brand) ; brauchen (pruhhan), brook (brucan); 
Braue, Braune (prfiwa), brow (bruva); brauen (priuwan), brew (breovan); 
braun (prun), brown (brun); Brausche (from L.G.), bruise (from brysan); 
Braut (prut), bride (bryd); brechea (prehhan), break (brecan); breit (preit), 
broad (brftde); brennen (prennan), burn (beornan); Brett, see Bord; bringen 
(prinkan), bring (bringan);. Brod (pr6t), bread (bread); Bruch (bruoch), 
brook (br6c); Brycke (pruccS), bridge (brycg); Bruder (pruodar), brother 
(brddhor); Brust (prust), breast (breost); Brut (pruot), brood (br6d); Buck 
(puob), book (b6c); Buche (puohha), beach (b6c); Bude (wanting in o.H.G.), 
booth (wanting in a.s.); Bulk (from L.G.). bull (wanting in A.s.); Biirde 
(purdl), burden (byrdhen); Burg (puruc), burg (byrig); Busen (puosum), 
bosom (b6sum); Busse (puoza). boot (b6t); Battel (putil), beadle (bydel). 

B. Medial : Ebbe (from l. g. ), ebb (ebba) ; Oeburt (ka-purt), birth (beordh) ; 
Oiebel (kipil), gable (wanting in A.s.; gable perhaps through Fr.); graben, 
grubelnf (krapan, krupilon), grub (grafan, pret. grub); reiben (rtpan), rub 
(wanting in A.s.); schrubben (from l.g.), scrub (wanting in A.s.); Webe 
(weppi), web (webb). 
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Here, then, German b corresponds to English b as initial in 
91 words (16 wanting in o.h.g.), and as final in 7 words 
(2 wanting in o.h.g.)- The Anglo-Saxon forms have every- 
where b, and the Old High-German, with one exception 
(bruocK), the expected p. 

8. German b = English/. 

A. Medial: in 13 words terminating in b, pronounced as p, but 
resuming in inflection the sonant labial (see p =/, p. 141). Further in the 
following words where, however, the English forms are not generally 
identical in formation with the German : Deube (diuba), theft (theofdh); Gabe 
(wanting in o.H.G.), gift (gift); Glanbe (ga-loupo), belief (ge-leafa); Kerbe 
(wanting in o. H. G. ), kerf (cyrf) ; Laube (loupa), leaf (leaf) ; schnauben (wanting 
in o.H.G.), snuff (wanting in A.S.); Treber (trBber), draff (drof, 'draffy'); 
Webe (weppi), weft (wift). 

B. Final: in the 14 words given above, under III. 2. 

As will be seen by comparison, the relation between German 
and English is here founded on an important discrepancy of 
forms, all the German words terminating in a vowel, but all 
the English in / or ft. The retention of / in English is 
owing to the absence of a following vowel, since it is changed 
to v everywhere (except in snuff} before a vowel in inflection 
(as in calf, calves, thief, thieves, etc.), or in kindred words (as 
in theft, thieving, etc.). The preceding 21 words belong there- 
fore (all except schnauben} more properly to German b = 
English v, below. 

9. German b = English v. 

A. Medial: Abend (apant), evening (afen); b-leiben (lipan), leave (laefan); 
Dieberei (from diup), thievery (wanting in A.s.); eben (6pan), even (efen): 
geben (kBpan), give (gifan); glauben (kaloupan), believe (be-lefan); graben 
(krapan), grave (from grafan); Grube (kruopa), groove (grof); haben (hapgn), 
havi (habban); heben (heffan), heave (hebban); Herbst (herbist, herpist), 
harvest (harfest); Heben (chlSpfin), cleave (cleoflan); klieben, klbben (chliopan), 
cleave (cleoflan); Knabe (knabo), knave (cnapa, cnafa); leben (lBpe"n), live 
(liflan); Nabe (napa), nave (nafu); vber (obar), aver (ofer); Rabe (rabo, hraban), 
raven (hrafn); Salbe (sal pa), salve (sealf); schaben (scapan), shave (scafan); 
Scheibe (scipS), sheave, shive (wanting in A.s.); schieben (sciopan), shove 
(scflfan); sieben (sipun), seven (seofon); Silber (silapar), silver (seolfor); 
sterben (stBrpan), starve (steorfan); streben (strgpen?), strive (wanting in A.s.); 
Stube (stupS), stove (stofe): from Lat. ?; Sluber (from l.g.), stiver (wanting 
in A.s.); Taube (t&pa), dove (dufe, duva); treiben (trlpan), drive (drlfan); iibel 
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(upil), evil (yfel); iiber (upar, ubar), oner (ofer); neben (wfipan), weave (wef an). 
With these should be counted 30 words treated under the heading "Ger- 
man b — English /," above (III. 8). 

According to this list, German b corresponds to English v 
in 53 words (2 wanting in o.h.g.), and in all medial. The 
Anglo-Saxon forms, wherever found, have /, but the Gothic 
(with one or two exceptions), b. The Old High-German 
forms have all, except rabo, p, the regular correspondent to 
Gothic b. 

10. German b represented in English, mostly, by some 
vowel-change. 

A. Initial: Brack (from l.g. wrak), wreck, wrack (wanting in a.s.). 

B. Medial: Elbe (iwa), yew (iw, eow); gelh (kelo, genit. kelawes), 
yellow (geolo, genit. geolwes); Habicht ^h&puh), hawk (heafoc); Narbe (m.g. 
narwe; akin to o.h.g. narwo, 'clamp'), narrow (nearo); Schraube (from l.g. 
scruve), screw (wanting in a.s.); Schwalbe (sualawa), swallow (swalewe); 
Sperber (sparwari), sparrow (spearwa); ubel (upil), ill, contraction of evil 
(yfel); Wirbel (wirvil), whirl (from hweorfan? o.n. hvirfil). 

In seven of these ten words the German b is represented 
in the Old High-German by w (still retained in the English 
spelling), and in one by v. In the two remaining (Habicht, 
Ubel), it corresponds to an Old High-German p and an 
English v (but Gothic b, at least for ubel). 

11. English b not represented in German. 

Humble-bee (wanting in a.s.), Hummel (humpol); crumb, crumb-le (crume), 
Krume, Krummel (from l.g. krume); mumble (wanting in a.s.), mummetn 
(from l.g. mummeln); slumber (slumerian; o.je. slomer), schlummem (m.g. 
slummern); Zimmer (zimpar), timber (timber). (Some other words end in 
a written but mute b, as comb, Kamm, lamb, Lamm, etc.) 

In only two (humble, timber) of these five words is the 
English labial supported by an older form. In the other 
words, b looks like a later epenthesis. 

12. English b = German w. 

Initial: Se«(bad, wed), Wette (weti; Goth, vadi)? 

13. German / = English /. 

A. Initial: Faden (fadum), fathom (fadhm); fahl, falb (falo), fallow 
(fealu); fahren (faran), fare (faran); fallen (fallan), fall (feallen); fallen. 
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{faldan), fold (fealdan); fangen (fahanX/anp' (fangan); Fam (faram), fern 
(fearn); faul (ffil),fowl (fill); Faust (fust), fist (if si); fechten (fehtan), fight 
(feohtan); Feder (f&dara,), feather (fedher); fegen (fagon), fair (fager) ; Fehde 
(fghida), feud (fadhu); Feim (feim), foam (fam); Feind (flant), fiend 
(feond); Feld (feld), field (feld); Felge (felaga), felly, felloe (felga); Felge 
(f elaga), fallow (fcalga); Fenn (from l.g.), fen (fen); fern (ferri), far (feorr) 
Fessel (fezil), fetter (feter); fest (fasti), fast (fast); Fett (wanting in o.h.g. 
but feizit = feist), fat (fat); Feuer (fiur), fire (fyr); Filz (filz), /«« (felt) 
finden (flndan), Jmd (flndan); Finger (fingar), finger (finger); Fink (fincho), 
finch (fine); Finne (from L.G.), fin (fin); .FYsc^ (fisc), fish (fisc); Flachs 
(flahs), ,/ta (fleax); Fladen (flado), flat-cake (wanting in a.s.)?; Flagge 
(from l.g.), flag (wanting in a.s.); fiatiern (wanting in o.h.g.), flutter 
(wanting in a.s.); Fleisch (fleisc), flesh (flask) ; fletschen (from flaz), flatten 
(from fLaX);fliegen (fliokan), fly (fleogan); fliehen (fliohan), flee (fleon); Flies 
(from l.g.), fleece (fleos); fliessen (fliozan), float (fleotan); Flinte (from 
Engl.), flint (flint); flittern (wanting in o.h.g.), flit (wantingin a.s.); Floh 
(fl6h), flea (fleah); Flucht (flulit), flight (flyht); Fohlen, Fallen (folg, fulin); 
foal (fola), filly; Fohre (foraha), fir (furh); folgen (folken), follow (fulgan); 
foppen (from l.g.), fop (wanting in a.s. J; forder, furder (furdir), farther, 
further (f urdhQr) ; fort (wanting in o. h. g. ), forth (f ordh) ; Fracht (from l. g. ), 
freight, fraught (wanting in a.s.); frei (fri), free (fri); Freund (friunt), 
friend (freond); friezen (friosan), freeze (frec-smi) ; frisch (f rise), fresh (fersc); 
Frosch (f rose), frog (f rox) ; Frost (frost), frost (f orst) ; Fuchs (fuhs), fox (fox ) ; 
Fuder, Futter (fuoder), f other, fodder (father); fuhlen (fuolan), feel (fglan); 
fallen (fullan), fill (fyllan); fiinf (finf), five (flf); Fureht (forahta), fright 
(fyrhtu); Fuss (fuoz), foot (f6t); Vater (fatar), father (fader); Vieh (fihu), 
/e«(feoh); vier (fior), four (feower) ; Vbgel (focal), fowl (fugol); Volk (folc), 
folk (folc); vott (fol), full (ful); vor,fur (fora, furi), for (for). 

B. Medial: Gefahr (fara), fear (far); pi/if (kift), -?#it (gift); Heft 
(hefti), '^a/1! (haft); Kluft (chluft), deft (from clifan); Kraft (chraft), craft 
(craft); laufen (hloufan), loaf (wanting in A.s ); oft (of to), oft (oft); riefen, 
riefeln (from l.g.), «#e (from Fr.?)?; sanft (samfti), soft (se"fte); Schaft 
(scaft), shaft (sceaft); Trift (wanting in o.h.g.), drift (wanting in A.s.); 
Werft (from ij.o,.),wJiarf (whe&rf). 

C. Final: Elf (from Engl.), elf (alf); Huf (huof), hoof (hdf); Kneif 
(from L.G.), toi/e (cnif); Riff (from L.G.), r««/ (wanting in A.S.); Schorf 
(scorf), sew/ (scurf); Torf (from l.g.), tor/ (turf); steif (from l.g.), sft[if 
(stif); Tr^/(wolf), w<tf/(wulf). 

According to this list, German / corresponds to English / 
as initial in 72 words (8 wanting in o.h.g.), as medial in 12 
words (3 wanting in o.h.g."), and as final in 8 words (5 want- 
ing in o.h.g.). All the older forms, both Anglo-Saxon, Low- 
German, and Old High-German, have without exception/, the 
stereotyped substitute for the aspirated mute. 
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14. German /= English p. 

A. Medial: Affe (affo), ape (apa)?; gelfen (from keif), yelp (gelpan); 
grief en (krtfan), gripe (grlpan); Harfe (harafS), harp (hearpe); Haufe (hfifo), 
heap (heap); helfen (helfan), help (helpan); Hufte (from old Huft, o.H.G. 
huf), hip (hype) ; Laffe (from laffan), lap (lappian) ; laufen (hloufan), leap 
(hleapan); off en (ofan), open (open); Soft (saf), sap (sSp: from Lat. ?); saufen 
(sflfan), sup (supan); schaffen (scafon), shape (scapan); schlafen (slafan), sleep 
(skepan); schleifen (sleifan), slip (slipan); schweifen (sueifan), sweep (swapan) ; 
Seife (seiphS), soap (s£pe); Staffel (stafal), staple (stapul); streifen (wanting 
in o.H.G. ), stripe (strypan)?; taufen (toufan), dip (dippan); Waffe (wafan), 
weapon (wsepen) ; werfen ( w6rf an), warp (weorpan). 

B. Final: a«/(uf), up (up); Han) (hanaf), hemp (hanep); Kauf (chouf), 
cheap (ceap); Knauf (from l.g.), knop (cnaep); reif (rifi), ripe (ripe); Schaf 
(scaf), sheep (sceap); scharf (scarf), sharp (scearp); Schiff (scif), ship (scip); 
stief- (stiuf), step-(steop); Stufe (stuofa), step (stepe) ; We/f (huelf), whelp 
(hwelp). 

Accordingly, German /corresponds to English p as initial 
in 22 words (1 wanting in o.h.g.), and as final in 11 words. 
The Anglo-Saxon forms have everywhere p, and the Old High- 
German forms/ (written also phy. 

15. German /= English v. 

A. Initial: Fahne (fano), vane (fana; O.Engl, fane); Fans (faz), vat 
(fat). 

B. Medial: Of en (ofan), oven (ofen); Schaufel (scuvala), shovel (sceopl). 

C. Final: «//(einlif), eleven (endleofan); Elf, I. Elfe (from Engl.), elve 
(alf) ;/ta/(funf), five (fif); zicolf (z.uelif), fteefoe (twelf). 

As thus shown, both the Anglo-Saxon and the Old High- 
German forms of these 8 words have /, which in English is 
changed to v. 

16. German /= English b. 

Final: Knauf (wanting in o.h.g.), knob for knop (cnaep). 

17. German /= English d. 

Initial: finster (flnstar, dinstar, dimstar), dim (dim; O. Sax. thim). 

18. German /= English s. 

Medial: Holfler (from huluft, which from hulst: Goth, hulistr), holder 
(akin to heolstor). 

19. German / not represented in English. 

A. Medial: Halfter (halaftra), halter (half ter). 

B. Final: schief (wanting in o.h.g.), skew (wanting in a. s. ; o.N. skeifr) 
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20. German pf = English p. 

A. iNiTiAii: Only a few words of doubtful origin come under this 
head, most German words with an initial pf being of foreign origin. 
Words not traceable to such a source are: Pfiicht (fliht; m.h.g. phliht), 
plight (pliht); Pflack (wanting in o.H.G.; L.G. plugge), ping (wanting in 
A.S.); Pflug (pl6h, phlaiog, phluoch), plough (wanting in A.8.); Pfropf 
(from ii.G. propp), prop (wanting in A.s.). Other only doubtfully borrowed 
words are: Pfad, path (from«irarof ?); Pfand, pawn (from O. Fr. pant); 
pjluckcn, pluck (from Provenc. peluccar?); Pfuhl, pool (from Lat. palas?). 
Several others are with more certainty imported words, and therefore here 
omitted. 

B. Medial: Hopfen (hopho), hop (wanting in A.s.): fr. Lat.?; klopfen 
(chloph6n), clap (clappan); schliipfen (slupfan), slip (slipan); Schnepfe 
(snepha), snipe (wanting in A.s.); schbpfen (schepfen, scephan), scoop (want- 
ing in A. 8.); schrumpfen (wantingin o.H.G.), s/tn'mp (scrimman? prov. Engl, 
skrimp); Stap/e (stapho), step (stsepe); stamp/en (stamphon), stamp (wanting 
in A.s.); Striipfe (wanting in O.H.G. ), strap (stropp); Tropfen (tropho), drop 
(dropa); Zapfen (zapho), tap (tappa); zimpfern (wanting in o.H.G.), simper 
(wanting in a.s. and kindred tongues). 

C. Final: Damp/ (damph), damp (wanting in A.s.); Knopf (chnoph), 
knop (cnsep); Pfropf (from L.G. propp), prop (wanting in A.s.); Rumpf 
(from l.g.), rump (wanting in A.s.); Stumpf, stnrnpf(stumph), stump (wanting 
in A.S.) ;,Sumpf (sunft), swamp, sump (wanting in A.8.); 7bjt>/(toph), top 
(wanting in A.s.); Zopf(zoph), top (top). 

Accordingly, German pf corresponds to English p as initial 
in 4 words (2 wanting in O.H.G.), as medial in 12 words (3 
wanting in o.h.g.), and as final in 8 words (2 wanting in 
o.h.g.). Only nine corresponding forms are found, alto- 
gether, in Anglo-Saxon, and they all have p. The Old High- 
German forms have ph (often optionally/), which is some- 
times equivalent to / and sometimes to pf, the two aspirated 
forms of the Gothic p. 

21. German />/= English b. 

Final : Knopf (chnoph), knob for knop (cnsep). 



IV. — Nasals (except palatal), Semivowels, and H. 

These letters remain, as a rule, unaltered throughout the 
Germanic languages. So likewise, though in a less degree, 
«, which has been treated above (see page 137, end). Most 
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of the words in which any of these letters occur have been 
given in the preceding, and it will be sufficient here to enu- 
merate the few cases only in which German nasals, semi- 
vowels, or h are represented in English by different sounds, or 
lost. Cases in which English consonants are represented in 
German by different sounds — v by p, b, orf; b by w; y by g; 
and r by s — have been given in connection with the preceding. 

1. German n = English m. 

Final: Besen (pgsamo), besom (besma); Boden (podam), bottom (botm); 
Btisen (puosum), bosom (bdsum) ; Faden (fadum), fathom (fadhm). 

As thus shown, the English m is here the older nasal. 

2. German n not represented in English. 

A. Medial: ander (andar), other (6-dhor); Biene (from the plur. form 
bini; also sing, pla), bee (beo); filnf (flnf), five (fif); Oans (kans), goose 
(g6se); Zahn (zand), tooth (tddh). 

B. Final : the loss of final n (en) in English is of exceeding frequency, 
being, indeed, one of the chief means by which this language has assumed 
so much of a monosyllabic character. In all the words compared, 310 
instances of such a loss (chiefly in verb-forms such as love, a.s. luftan; fall, 
K.s.feaUan; etc.) have been noted. 

3. German r = English s(z). 

Medial: frieren (friosan), freeze (freosan); kitren (probably from Kur, 
which comes from kieseri), choose (ceosan = kiesen; but Kur = a.s. eyre); 
verlieren (far-liusan), lose (leosan). 

Here German r is changed from an earlier s. 

4. German r not represented in English. 

Final: der (der), the (the, se); er (ir, her), he (he); wer (huer), who (hwa); 
wir (wlr), we (we). 

5. English r not represented in German. 

Final : there (thaer), da (dar = dar) ; here (he"r), hie = hier. 

6. German I = English r. 

A. Initial: stammeln (st&mma.\(jri), stammer (a.s. stamor, 'stammerer': 
l.g. stammern); wispeln (huisbalQn), whisper (hwisprian). 

B. Final : Fessel (f ezzera), fetter (f eter). 

20 
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7. German I not represented in English pronunciation. 

Medial: als (al-so; m.h.g. alse), as (ase); Balken (palcho), balk (bale); 
halb (halp), half (healf); Halm (halm), halm, haum (healm); Kalb (chalp), 
calf (cealf); Qualm (qualm), qualm (cwealm); Salbe (sal pa), salve (sealf); 
solch (solih), such (swile); Volk (folc), folk (folc); welch (huelih), which 
(kwylic). 

In 8 of these 10 words the original I is still retained in 
English spelling. Only in as and such is it dropped in writing ; 
and in the former, it was lost already in Anglo-Saxon. 

8. German w not represented in English pronunciation. 

Initial : wet (huer), who (hwa). 

Medial: Schwert (suert), sword (sweord); Schwester (suestar), sister 
(sweostor); suss (suozi), sweet (sw@te). (Wittwe, widow is apparently from 
the Latin vidua.) 

9. English v not represented in German. 
Medial: clover (claefer), Klee (chleo, genit. chlewes). 

10. English y not represented in German. 
Initial : you, your (eowic, cower), euch, eioer (iuwih, iuwar). 

11. German h — English g. 

Medial: Ziehen (ziohan, pret. zoh; zog), tug (teohan, pret. teah, tugon). 

12. German h — English /. 
Medial : zahe (zahi, zah), tough (tah). 

13. German h represented in English mostly by some vowel- 
modification. 

A. Initial: Holder (holter), elder (ellarn?). 

B. Medial: blahen (plajan, blahan), blow (blawan); bluhen (pluojan, 
pluohan), blow (bl6wen); drehen (drSjan, drfthan), throw (thrawan); drohen 
(drouwan, dr6an), throe (threaw, from threowan); eher (gr), ere (aer); ehern 
(6rin), ore (6r); fliehen (fliohan). flee (fleon); gehen (k^n), go (gangan); 
Krahe (chraia), crow (crawe); Lohe (louch), low, obsol. (lege); mahen 
(mfihan), mow (mawan); nahe (nah), nigh (neah); Reihe (rlga), row (rftw); 
sehen (sehan), see (seon); spdhen (sp8h6n), spy (probably through Fr. ?): 
stehen (stantan, st3n, sten), stand (standan); Wehe (we"wo), woe (wfiwa, wt); 
Zehe (ze"ha), toe (t&h). To these should be added a few words terminating 
in an organic h (as roh, raw, Stroh, straw), which though mute when the 
word is uninflected is pronounced before a vowel in inflection. 
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In four of these words (ehef, ehem, gehen, steheri), the 
German h is only the inorganic sign of lengthening used in 
eh (from Sr~), and in the earlier forms ehrn, gehn, stehn (o.h.g. 
£rin, kdn, stSri). For the rest, the loss in English of the 
Anglo-Saxon consonant corresponding to the German h is 
connected with the loss of the final syllable following it 
{mostly the infinitive ending -aw). 

14. English h not represented in German. 

He (he), er (er, her); home (hors, for hros), Ross (hros); whale (hwill), 
Walt-fisch (wal) ; what (hwat), was (hwaz) ; whether (hwadher), weder (huedar) ; 
while (hull), Weile (hulla); whine (wanian, cwanian), weinen (wein6n; Goth, 
qainon); white (hwlt), weiss (hulz); wheat (hwate), Weizeu (hueizi); which 
(hwilc), welch (huellh); whelp (hwelp), Welf (huelf); when (hwanne), wenn, 
wann (buanne); wharf (whearf), Werft (from L.G.); w^o (hwa), wer (huer) ; 
whet (hwettan), wetzen (huazan); whimper (wanting in A.s.), wimmern (want- 
ing in o.h.g.); whirl (from hweorfan?, o.N. hvirfill), Wirbel (wirvil, from 
huBrpan); wh isk (wanting in A. 8. ), Wisch (wise)? ; whisper (hwisprian), wispeln 
(huispalSn); where (hwar), ti<o (wa, Goth. hvar). 

The English h is here supported by the older forms every- 
where, except in whimper and whisk whose connection witli 
wimmern and Wisch may be doubtful. As is here shown, it is 
almost only before w that the German h is lost, a fact doubtless 
due to the pronunciation of w as a labial spirant ; while in 
English its semi-vocal character favored the retention of h. 



The relation of German and English consonants to the 
original Germanic consonants (as represented in Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon) is, approximately stated, as follows : 

Palatal mutes, fricatives, and nasals : — 

German: unchanged 58$; changed 42$ (by strict permu- 
tation only 1.7$, or, calling ch and sch regular aspirations of 
k and sk , nearly 85$ ; by irregular change 7$). 

English : unchanged 75$ ; changed 25$ (especially ch and 
sh from earlier k and sk~). 
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Dental (lingual) mutes and fricatives : — 

German: unchanged 54$ (counting also a), changed 46$ 
(by strict permutation nearly 27$, or, calling z and s regular 
aspirations of t, 40$ ; by irregular change 6$). It should be 
noted that not far from one-half of the unchanged cases come 
under the sibilant s. Omitting it, except where it represents 
an original t, the relation is : unchanged over 37$, changed 
63$ (regularly 49 or 55$, irregularly 8$). 

English : unchanged 99.5$ ; changed 0.5$ (some five 
changes of uncertain value in nearly a thousand instances). 

Labial mutes and fricatives : — 

German : unchanged 75$ ; changed 25$ (by strict permu- 
tation 4.3$, or, calling/ the regular aspiration of p, 13 $ ; hy 
irregular change 12$). In this estimate b has in 52 Ger- 
man words been counted as unchanged, because the Gothic 
forms, where found, have, as a rule, b; but it should be 
noticed that the Anglo-Saxon forms have/ (English v). 

English: unchanged 86$; changed 14$ (especially v i rom 
an Earlier Anglo-Saxon /, Gothic £). 

The prevalence in the palatal and labial series (in the dental 
only when counting a) of unchanged consonants is, in German, 
decided. Altogether their ratio to changed consonants is 
(omitting the unaltered a) nearly 57$. The number of 
irregularly changed consonants is quite considerable, being 
altogether (even counting ch, sch, z, a, and / as regular per- 
mutations) over 20$ of all changes. Deducting all words not 
represented in the Old High-German and largely borrowed 
from Low-German dialects, the stationary character of the 
New-German becomes somewhat less marked. 

In English the consonants in question are original, almost 
absolutely in the lingual series, less so in the labial, and in 
the palatal about 25$ are modifications of earlier sounds. 
The only parallel change (save in a few sporadic cases) be- 
tween English and German is that of sk to a(c)A. The loss 
of consonants amounts in English (as compared with German) 
to 130, 96 of which belong to the palatal series : (the fact 
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that about 350 have been lost in the nasal and semi-vowel 
series has already been noted). In German the loss (as 
compared with English) amounts only to 28. 

Among irregular changes are noticeable especially : 
a. Inorganic changes from one series to another. In 
German: sch from s; k from t; k from (A; cAfrom/; sch 
from t; /from s; f from d. In English : t from h; f from 
g; /from h. All these, except sch from s (in 60 or even 140 
instances), are entirely sporadic, and often of a doubtful 
character. 

/3. Apparent second progression. The quasi-aspiration of 
medial and final g in German words whose Old High-German 
forms have k (comp. p. 121, etc.) is equivalent to a further 
progression of the Old High-German k. The change of t 
and p from an earlier th and /, and of g from k, bears the 
same aspect. 
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